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GRIT STORY SECTION . 


LEADING UP TO THIS INSTALMENT 


I EON GONSALEZ, Poiccart, George Manfred, and Thery, or 
-4 Saimont, terming themselves “Тһе Four Just Men,” sat about 
а table on the sidewalk in front of a cafe in Cadiz and calmly dis- 
cussed the assassination of an English minister. As the other 
three explained to Thery, a new member of their ranks, “Тһе 
Four Just Men” killed only wher an unjust man oppressed his 
fellows or when they saw an evil thing done against God. 
The secretary of foreign affairs in Great Britain had placed 
his life in jeopardy by proposing and urging passage of the 
* “aliens’ political offences bill,” which would expel from the shores 
of the British Isles propagandists striving to set Europe ablaze. 
Sir Philip Ramon ignored the warnings of “Тһе Four Just 
Men” and went ahead with his plans to have the bill enacted in- 
to law. Plans to guard the great man’s life were put immediately 
into force when an anonymous note was received in the house 
of commons asking pressure be brought to bear on the secretary 
of foreign affairs. 


Just to show how easily it could carry it out its threat on 
the secretary’s life, the terrorist organization had secreted an 
infernal machine beneath the table near the recess in the house 
of commons. Neither fuse nor detonator was attached to the 
bomb, the note pointed out, because “Тһе Four Just Men” did not 
desire needless waste of life. 

Meanwhile, Gonsalez, Poiccart, Manfred, and Thery had come 
to London and met there regularly to develop their plot. Even a 
police guard, which attended him at all times, did not relieve Sir 
Philip's fear but he continued in his determination to put through 
the bill. And near him the four were perfecting the plans for 
his assassination. 


CHAPTER V 


EN an advertisement appeared in the “Newspaper Pro- 
prietor” announcing that there was 


For Sale: An old-established zinco-engraver’s business with 2 
splendid new plant and a steck of chemicals, 


everybody in the printing world said “That’s Etheringtons’.” 

To the uninitiated a photo-engraver’s is a place of buzzing 
saws, and lead shavings, and noisy lathes, and big bright arc 
lamps. To the initiated a photo-engraver’s is a place where 
works of art are reproduced by photography on zinc plates, 
and consequently used for printing purposes. 

To the very knowing people of the printing world, Ether- 
ingtons’ was the worst of its kind, producing the least pre- 
sentable of pictures at a price slightly above the average. 
Etheringtons’ had been in the market (by order of the trus- 
tees) for three months, but partly owing to its remoteness 
from Fleet Street and partly to the dilapidated condition of 
the machinery, there had been no bids. 

Manfred, who interviewed the trustee, learned that the 
business could be either leased or purchased; that immediate 
possession in either circumstance was to be had; that there 
were premises at the top of the house which had served as 
a dwelling-place to generations of caretakers, and that a 
banker’s reference was all that was necessary in the way of 
guarantee. j 

“Rather a crank,” said the trustee at a meeting of creditors; 
“thinks that he is going to make a fortune turning out photo- 
gravures of Murillo at a price within reach of the inartistic. 
He tells me that he is forming a small company to carry on 
the business, and that so soon as it is formed he will buy the 
plant outright.” 

And sure enough that very day Thomas Brown, merchant; 
Arthur W. Knight, gentleman; James Selkirk, artist; Andrew 
Cohen, financial agent; and James Leech, artist, wrote to the 
registrar of joint stock companies, asking to be formed into 
a company, limited by shares, with the object of carrying on 
business as photo-engravers. 

And five days before the second reading of the Aliens 
Extradition Act, the company had entered into occupation of 
their new premises in preparation to starting business. 

“Years ago, when I first came to London,” said Manfred, 
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Thery Was оп His Feet, White and Snarling, With His Back to the 

: Wall. “Ме--Ме!” He Breathed; “Kill Me?” 

“I learned the easiest way to conceal one’s identity was to 
disguise oneself as a public company.” 

Gonsalez printed a neat notice to the effect that the Fine 
Arts Reproduction Syndicate would begin business Oct. 1, 
and a further neat label that “по hands were wanted,” and а 
further terse announcement that travelers and others could 
only be seen by appointment, and that all letters must be ad- 
dressed to the manager. 

It was a plain-fronted shop, with a deep basement crowded 
with the dilapidated plant left by the liquidated engraver. 
The ground floor had been used as offices, and neglected fur- 
niture and grimy files predominated. 

The first floor had been a workshop, the second had been a 
store, and the third and most interesting floor of all was that 
on which were the huge cameras and the powerful arc lamps 
that were so necessary an adjunct to the business. In the rear 
of the house on this floor were the three small rooms that had 
served the purpose of the bygone caretaker. 

In one of these, two days after the occupation, sat the four 
men of Cadiz. Gonsalez was reading a small red book, and 
it may be remarked that he wore gold-rimmed spectacles; 
Poiccart was sketching at a corner of the table, and Manfred | 
was smoking a long thin cigar and studying a manufacturing 
chemists’ price list. Thery (or, as some prefer to call him, 
Saimont), alone did nothing, sitting a brooding heap before 
the fire, twiddling his fingers, and staring absently at the leap- 
ing little flames in the grate. Turning from his study ‘of the 
fire with a sudden impulse he asked: 

“How much longer am I to be kept here?” 

Poiccart looked up from his drawing and remarked: ` 

“This is the third time he has asked today.” 


“Speak Spanish!” cried Thery passionately. “I am tired 


of this new language. I can not understand it, any more than 
I can understand you.” 
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“You will wait till it is finished,” said Manfred, in the 
staccato patois of Andalusia; “уге have told you that.” ы 

Thery growled and turned his face to the grate. 

“I am tired of this life,” he said sullenly. “I want to walk 
about without a guard—I want to go back to Jerez, where I 
was а free man. І am sorry I came away.”: 

“So am I,” said Manfred quietly; “not very sorry, though— 
I hope for your sake I shall not be.” 

“Who are you?” burst forth Thery, after a momentary 


silence. “What аге уои? Why do you wish to КІП? Are you 
anarchists? What money do you make out of this? I want 
to know.” 


Manfred rose and laid his hand on the other’s shoulder. 

“Senor,” he said—and there was nothing but kindness in 
his eyes—“restrain your impatience, I beg of you. I again 
assure you that we do not kill for gain. These two gentlemen 
whom you see have each fortunes exceeding six million 
pesetas, and I am even richer; we kill and we kill because 
we are each sufferers through acts of injustice, for which the 
law gave us no remedy. If—if ” he hesitated, still keeping 
his gray eyes fixed unflinchingly on the Spaniard. Then he 
resumed gently: “If we kill you it will be the first act of the 
Кіпа-” 

Thery was on his feet, white and snarling, with his back to 
the wall; a wolf at bay, looking from one to the other with 
fierce suspicion. 

“Me—me!” he breathed, “kill me?’” 

Neither of the three men moved save Manfred, who 
dropped his outstretched hand to his side. 

“Yes, you.” He nodded as he spoke. “It would be new 
work for us, for we have never slain except for justice—and 
to kill you would be an unjust thing.” 

Poiccart looked at Thery pityingly. 

“That is why we chose you,” said Poiccart, “because there 
was always a fear of-betrayal, and we thought—it had better 
be you.” 

“Understand,” resumed Manfred calmly, “that not a hair 
of your head will be harmed if you are faithful—that you will 
receive a reward that will enable you to live—remember 
the girl at Jerez.” 

Thery sat down again with a shrug of indifference, but his 
hands were trembling as he struck a match to light his cigaret. 
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After this the conversation became Greek to the Spaniard, 
for the men spoke in English. 

“He gives very little trouble,” said Gonsalez; “now that 
we have dressed him like an Englishman, he does not attract 
attention. He doesn’t like shaving every day; but it is neces- 
sary, and luckily he is fair. I do not allow him to speak in 
the street, and this tries his temper somewhat.” 

Manfred turned the talk into a more serious channel. 

“І shall send two more warnings, and one of those must 
be delivered in his very stronghold. He is a brave man.” 

“What of Garcia?” asked Poiccart. 

Manfred laughed. 

“T saw him Sunday night—a fine old man, fiery and ora- 
torical. I sat at the back of a little hall whilst he pleaded 
eloquently for the rights of man. He was a Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau, a Mirabeau, and the audience was mostly com- 
posed of Cockney youths, who had come that they might 
boast they had stood in the temple of Anarchism.” 

And all the time Thery smoked cigarets, looking into the 
fire with his head on his hands. 

“Going back to tis matter we have on our hands,” said 
Gonsalez: “I suppose that there is nothing more to be done 
till—the day?” 

“Nothing.” 

“And after?” 

“There are our fine art reproductions.” 

“And Thery?” 

“I will see to him,” said Gonsalez easily; “we will go 
overland to Jerez—where the girl is,” he added laughingly. 

The object of their discussion finished his tenth cigaret 
and sat up in his chair with a grunt. , 

“I forgot to tell you,” Leon went on, “that today, when we 
were taking our exercise walk, Thery was considerably in- 
terested in the posters he saw everywhere, and was particu- 
larly curious to know why so many people were reading 
them. I had to find a lie on the spur of the minute, and I 
hate lying’”—Gonsalez was perfectly sincere. “I invented а 
story about racing or lotteries or something of the sort, and 
he was satisfied.” 

Thery had caught his name in spite of its Anglicized pro- 
nunciation, and looked inquiry. 

“We will leave you to amuse our friend,” said Manfred, 
rising. “Poiccart and I have a few experiments to make.” 

The two left the room, traversed the narrow passage, and 
paused before a small door at the end. A larger door on the 
right, padlocked and barred, led to the studio. Drawing a 
small key from his pocket, Manfred opened the door, and 
stepping into, the room, switched on a light that shone dimly 
through a dust-covered bulb. There had been some attempt 
at restoring order from the chaos. Two shelves had been 
cleared of rubbish, and on these stood rows of bright little 
phials, each bearing a number. A rough table had been 
pushed against the wall beneath the shelves, and on the green 
baize with which the table was covered was a litter of gradu- 
ated measures, test-tubes, condensors, delicate scales, and two 
queer-shaped glass machines, not unlike gas generators. 

Poiccart pulled a chair to the table, and gingerly lifted a 
metal cup that stood in a dish of water. Manfred, looking 
over his shoulder, remarked on the consistency of the liquid 
that half-filled the vessel, and Poiccart bent his head, ac- 
knowledging the remark as though it were a compliment. 

“Yes,” he said, satisfied, “it is a complete success; the 
formula is quite right. Some day we may want to use this.” 

He replaced the cup in its bath, and reaching beneath the 
table, produced from a pail a handful of ice-dust, with which 
he carefully surrounded the receptacle. 

“T regard that as the highest thing in explosives,” he said, 
and took down a small phial from the shelf, lifted the stopper 
with the crook of his little finger, and poured a few drops of 
a whitish liquid into the metal cup. 

“That neutralizes the elements,” said Poiccart, and gave 
a sigh of relief. “I am not a nervous man, but the present is 
the first comfortable moment I have had for two days.” 

“It makes an abominable smell,” said Manfred, with his 
handkerchief to his nose. 

A thin smoke was rising from the cup. 

“I never notice those things,” Poiccart replied, dipping а 
thin glass rod into the mess. He lifted the rod, and watched 


reddish drops dripping from the end. 
“That’s all right,” he said. 
“And it is an explosive no more?” asked Manfred. 
“It is as harmless as a cup of chocolate.” 
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Poiccart wiped the rod оп а гар, ге- 
placed the phial and turned to his com- 
panion. 

“And now?” he asked. 

Manfred made no answer, but un- 
locked an old-fashioned safe that stood 
in the corner of the room. From this he 
removed a box of polished wood. He 
opened the box and disclosed the con- 
tents. 

“If Thery is the good workman he says 
he is, here is the bait that shall lure Sir 
Philip Ramon to his death without fail,” 
he said. с 

Роіссагі looked. “Very ingenious,” 
was his only comment; then—‘Does 
Thery know, quite know, the stir he has 
created?” 

Manfred closed the lid and replaced 
the box before he replied. 

“Does Thery know that he is the fourth 
Just Мап?” he asked; then slowly—‘“I 
think not—and it is as well that he does 
not know,” he added, thoughtfully. 


BRILLIANT idea came to Smith, the 
reporter, and he carried it to the 
chief. 

“Not bad,” said the editor, which 
meant that the idea was really very good 
—‘not bad at all.” 2 

“It occurred to me,” said the gratified 
reporter, “that one or two of the four 
might be foreigners who don’t under- 
stand a word of English.” 

“Quite so,” said the chief; “thank you 
for the suggestion. ГІІ have it done to- 
night.” 

Which dialog accounts for the fact that 
the next morning the “Megaphone” ap- 
peared with the police notice printed in 
French, Italian, German—and Spanish. 
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CHAPTER VI 


НЕ editor of the “Megaphone,” re- 

turning from dinner, met the super- 
chief on the stairs. Тһе super-chief, 
boyish of face, inquired after the Four 
Just Men, 

“The excitement is keeping up,” re- 
plied the editor. ‘People are talking of 
nothing else but the coming debate on 
the extradition bill, and the govern- 
ment is taking every precaution against 
an attack upon Ramon.” 

“What is the feeling?” 

The editor shrugged his shoulders. 

“Nobody really believes that anything 
will happen, in spite of the bomb.” 

The super-chief thought for a moment, 
and then asked, quickly, 

“What do you think?” 

The editor laughed. 

“I think the threat will never be ful- 
filled; for once the four have struck 
against a snag. If they hadn’t warned 
Ramon they might have done something, 
but forewarned——” 

“We shall see,” said the super-chief, 
and went home. 

The editor wondered, as he climbed 
the stairs, how much longer the four 
would fill the contents bill of his newspa- 
per, and rather hoped that they would 
make their attempt, even though they 
met with a failure which he regarded 
as inevitable. 

His room was locked and in darkness, 
and he fumbled in his pocket for the key, 
found it, turned the lock, opened the 
door, and entered. 

“I wonder,” he mused, reaching out his 
hand and pressing down the switch of 
the light. 

There was a blinding flash, a quick 
splutter of flame, and the room was in 
darkness again. 

Startled, he retreated to the corridor 
and called for a light. 

“Send for the electrician,” he roared; 
“one of these damned fuses has gone!” 

A lamp revealed the room to be filled 
with pungent smoke; the electrician dis- 
covered that every globe had been саге- 
fully removed from its socket and placed 
on the table. From one of the brackets 
suspended a curly length of thin wire 
which ended in a small black box, and 
it was from this that thick fumes were 
issuing. 

“Open the windows,” directed the edi- 
tor; and a bucket of water having been 
brought, the little box was dropped care- 
fully into it. 

Then it was that the editor discovered 
the letter—the greenish-grey letter that 
lay upon his desk. He took it up, turned 
it over, opened it, and noticed that the 
gum on the flap was still wet. 

Honoured Sir, when you turned on your 
light this evening you probably imagined for 
an instant that you were a victim of one of 
those “outrages” to which you are fond of 
referring. We owe you an apology for any an- 
noyance we may have caused you. The re- 
moval of your lamp and the substitution of а 
“plug” connecting a small charge of mag- 
nesium powder is the cause of your discom- 
fiture. We ask you to believe that it would 
have been as simple to have connected a 
charge of nitroglycerin, and thus һауе made 
you your own executioner. We have arranged 
this as evidence of our inflexible intention to 
carry out our promise in respect to the Alien 
Extradition Act. There is no power on earth 
that can save Sir Philip Ramon from destruc- 

tion, and we ask you, as the directing force 


of a great medium, to throw your weight into 
the scale in the cause of justice, to call upon 
your government to withdraw an unjust mea- 
sure, and save, not only the lives of many in- 
offensive persons who have found an asylum 
in your country, but also the life of a minister 
of the crown whose only fault in your eyes is 
his zealousness in an unrighteous cause. 

(Signed) THE FOUR JUST MEN. 

“Whew!” whistled the editor, eyeing 
the soddened box floating serenely at the 
top of the bucket. 

_ “Anything wrong, sir?” asked the elec- 
trician daringly noting the puzzled look 
of the journalist. 

“Nothing,” was the sharp reply. “Fin- 


“Here,” Said a 
Clear Voice 
Behind. The Men 
Turned to See a ae 
Stranger Facing Them—A Stranger in 
Evening Dress, Masked From Brow to Chin 


ish your work, refix these globes, and 
then go.” . 

The electrician, ill-satisfied and curi- 
ous, looked at the floating box and the 
broken length of wire. | 

“Curious-looking thing, sir,” he said. 
“If you ask me——” 

“I don’t ask you anything; finish your 
work, and go,” the great journalist in- 
terrupted. 

“Beg pardon, I’m sure,” said the artisan. 

Half an hour tater the editor of the 
“Megaphone” sat discussing the situation 
with Welby. Welby, who is the great- 
est foreign editor in London, grinned 
amiably and drawled his astonishment. 

“I have always believed .that these 
chaps meant business,” he said cheer- 
fully, “апа what is more, I feel pretty 
certain that they will keep their prom- 
ise.” 

Then he asked, “What have you done 
about your little scare?” 
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“Гуе seen the hall porters and the 
messengers, and every man on duty at 
the time, but the coming and the going 
of our mysterious friend—I don’t sup- 
pose there was more than one—is un- 
explained. It really is a remarkable 
thing. Do you know, Welby, it gives 
me quite an uncanny feeling; the gum 
on the envelope was still wet; the letter 
must have been written on the premises 
and sealed down within a few seconds of 
my entering the room.” 

“Were the windows open?” 

“No; all three were shut and fastensd, 


to the layman an extraordinary circum- 
stance, but experience has shown most 
men who control newspapers that news 
has an unlucky knack of leaking out be- 
fore it appears in type. 

But at half-past eleven the buzzing 
hive of Megaphone House began to hum, 
for then it was that the sub-editors learnt 
for the first time of the “outrage.” 

It was a great story—still another 
“Megaphone” scoop, head-lined half 
down the page with “The ‘Just Four’ 
again—Outrage at the office of the ‘Meg- 
aphone’—Devilish Ingenuity—Another 


“Tell Us, Who Are the Four Just Men; Where Are They to Be Found?” 


and it would have been impossible to 
enter the room that way.” 

The detective who came to receive a 
report of the circumstances endorsed 
this opinion. 

“The man who wrote this letter must 
have left your room not longer than a 
minute before your arrival,” he con- 
cluded, and took charge of the letter. 

All that evening nobody but Welby 
and the chief knew what had happened 
in the editor’s rooms. There was some 
rumor in the sub-editor’s department 
that a small accident had occurred in 
the sanctum. 

“Chief busted a fuse in his room and 
got a devil of a fright,” said the man 
who attended to the shipping list. 

So that Welby and the chief kept the 
matter a secret till half an hour before 
the paper went to press. This may seem 


Threatening Letter—The Four Will 
Keep Their Promise—Remarkable Docu- 
ment—Will the Police Save Sir Philip 
Ramon?” 

“A very good story,” said the chief 
complacently, reading the proofs. He 
was preparing to leave, and was speak- 
ing to Welby by the door. 

“Not bad,” said the discriminating 
Welby. “What I think—hullo!” 

The last was addressed to a messenger 
who appeared with a stranger. 

“Gentleman wants to speak to some- 
body, sir—bit excited, so I brought him 
up; he’s a foreigner and I can’t under- 
stand him, so I brought him to you”— 
this to Welby. 

“What do you want?” asked the chief 
in French. 

The man shook his head, and said a 
few words іп a strange tongue.. 


“АҺ!” said Welby. “Spanish—what 
do you wish?” he said in that language. 
“Is this the office of that paper?” The 
man produced a grimy copy of the 
“Megaphone.” 
“Yes.” 
“Can I speak to the editor?” 
The chief looked suspicious. 
“Тат the editor,” he said. 
The man looked over his shoulder, 
then leant forward. 
- “I am one of The Four Just Men,” he 
_ said hesitatingly. 


Welby took a step towards him and 4 


scrutinized him closely. 
“What is your name,” he asked quickly. 
“Miguel Thery, of Jerez,” he replied. 


T WAS half-past ten when, returning 

from a concert, the cab that bore 
Poiccart and Manfred westward passed 
through Hanover Square and turned off 
to Oxford Street. 

“You ask to see the editor,’ Manfred 
was explaining; “they take you up to 
the offices—you explain your business 
to somebody; they are very sorry, but 
they can not help you; they are very po- 
lite, but not to the extent of seeing you 
off the premises, so, wandering about 
seeking your way out, you come to the 
editor’s room and, knowing that he is 
out, slip in, make your arrangements, 
walk out, locking the door after you (f 
nobody is about, addressing a few fare- 
well words to an imaginary occupant, 
if you happen to be seen, and voila!” 

Poiccart bit the end of his cigar. 

“Use for your envelope a gum that 
will not dry under an hour and you 
heighten the mystery,” he said quietly, 
and Manfred was amused. 

“The envelope-just-fastened is an irre- 
sistible attraction to an English detec- 
tive.” 

The cab speeding along Oxford Street 
turned into the Edgware Road, when 
Manfred put up his hand and pushed 
open the trap in the roof. 

“We'll get down here,” he called, and 
the driver pulled up to the sidewalk. 

“І thought you said Pembridge Gar- 
dens?” he remarked, as Manfred paid 
him. 

“Yes, so I did,” said Manfred. 

They waited chatting on the edge of 
the pavement until the cab had disap- 
peared from view, then turned back to 
the Marble Arch, crossed to Park Lane, 
walked down that plutocratic thorough- 
fare and round into Piccadilly. They 
found a restaurant with a long bar and 
many small alcoves, where men sat 
round marble tables, drinking, smoking, 
and talking. In one of these, alone, sat 
Gonsalez, smoking a long cigaret and 
wearing on his clean-shaven mobile face 
a look of meditative content. 

Neither of the men evinced the slight- 
est Sign of surprise at meeting him—yet 
Manfred’s heart missed a beat, and into 
the pallid cheeks of Poiccart crept two 
bright red spots. > 

They seated themselves, a waiter came 
and they gave their orders, and when he 
Һай gone Manfred asked іп a low tone, 
“Where is Thery?” 

Leon gave the slightest shrug. 

“Thery has made his escape,” he an- 
swered, calmly. 

For a minute neither man spoke, and 
Leon continued: 

Continued on Page 27 


OU look glorious,- What’s the special 
program you've laid out for this morn- 
ing, Sue?” said Susanna’s husband, com- 
ing’ upon her in her rose garden early 
on a certain perfect October morning. 


“T feel glorious, too,” young Mrs. Fairfax said, 
returning his kiss and dropping basket and scis- 
sors to bestow all her attention upon his button- 
“There is по special occasion for all 
this extravagance,” she added, giving a compla- 
cent downward glance at the filmy embroideries 
of her gown, and her small white-shod feet. 
fact, today breaks before me a long and delicious 
blank. I don’t know when I have had such a Sat- 
I shall write letters this morning—or 
perhaps wash my hair—I don’t know. And then 
ГІ take Mrs. Elliot for a drive this afternoon, ог 
take some fruit to the Burkes, maybe, and stop 


hole rose. 


urday. 


for tea at the club. And if you decide 
to dine in town, I'll have Emma set 
my dinner out on the porch and com- 
mence my new Locke. And if you can 
beat that program for sheer idle 
bliss,” said Susanna, “let me hear you 
do it!” 

‘She finished fastening his rose, 
stepped back to survey it, and raised ` 
to his eyes her own joyous, honest 
blue eyes, which still were as candid 
as a nice child’s. Jim Fairfax, keenly 
alive to the delight of it, even after 
six months of marriage, kissed her 
again. 

“You know, Jim,” said Susanna; 
when they were presently sauntering 
with their load of roses toward the 
house and breakfast “apropos of this 
new dress, I believe I put it on just 
because there was no reason for it, It 
is so delightful sometimes to get into 
pretties, and silk stockings, and a darling 
new gown, just as a matter of course! 
All my life, you know, Гуе had just one 
good outfit at a time, and sometimes less 
than that, and all the things I wore every 
day were so awfully plain——!” 

“І know, my darling,” Jim said, a little 
gravely. For he was always sorry to re- 
member that there had been long years 
of poverty and struggle in Susanna’s life 
before the day when he had found her, 
an underpaid librarian in a dark old law 
library, in a dark old street. Susanna, 
buoyant, ambitious, and overworked, 
had never stopped in her hard daily 
round long enough to consider herself 
pitiful, but she could look back from her 
rose garden now to the days before she 
knew Jim, and join him in a little shud- 
der of reminiscence. 

“I don’t believe a long, idle day will 
ever seem anything but a joyous holiday 
to me,” she said now. “It seems so curi- 
“ ous still, not to be expected anywhere 
every morning!” 

“Well, you may as well get used to it,” 
Jim told her smilingly. But а few min- 
utes later, when Susanna was busy with 
the coffee-pot, he looked up from a letter 
to say: “Here’s a job for you, after all, 
today, бие! This—” and he flattened the 
crackling sheets beside his plate, “this is 
from old Thayer.” 


“In 


“Thayer himself?” Susanna echoed, 
appreciatively, For old Whitman Thay- 
er, in whose hands lay the giving of con- 
tracts far larger than any that had as yet 
been handled by Jim or his senior part- 
ners in the young firm of Reid, Polk, and 
Fairfax, architects, was naturally an 
enormously important figure in his and 
Susanna’s world. They spoke of Thayer 
nearly every night, Jim reporting to his 
interested wife that Thayer had “come 
іп,” or “hadn’t come in,” that Thayer had 
“seemed pleased,” that Thayer had 
“jumped” on this, or had “been tickled 
to death” with that; and the Fairfax do- 
mestic barometer varied accordingly. 

“Go on, Jim,” said Susanna, in sus- 
pense. 

“Why, it seems that his wife—she’s 
awfully sweet and nice,” Jim proceeded, 
“is coming into town this afternoon, and 
she wonders if it would be too much 
trouble for Mrs. Fairfax to come in and 
lunch with her and help her with some 
shopping.” 

“Jim, it doesn’t say that!’ But Su- 
sanna’s eyes were kindling with joy at the 
thought. “O, Jim, what a chance! Doesn’t 
that look as if he really liked you!” 

“Liked you, you mean,” Jim said, giv- 
ing her the letter. “Now I call that a 
friendly, decent thing for them to do,” 
young Mr. Fairfax went on musingly. 
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“Some Day Yowl Get an 
Awful Jolt; Үо Get 
the Lesson of Your 
Life, Sue,” Jim Said 


“Tf you and she like each other, Sue——” 

“O, don’t worry, we will!” Mrs. Fair- 
fax was always sure of her touch upon a 
feminine heart. 

“Wonder why he didn’t think of Mrs. 
Reid or Mrs. Polk?” said Jim. 

“O, Jim, they are sort of—stiff, don’t 
you know?” Susanna returned to her 
coffee, seasoning Jim’s cup carefully be- 
fore she added, with a look of naive 
pleasure that Jim thought very charm- 
ing: “You know I rather thought that 
Mr. Thayer liked me just that one day I 
saw him!” 

“Well, you'll like her;” Jim prophe- 
sied. “She’s very sweet and gentle, not 
very strong. They live right up the line 
there somewhere. She rarely comes іт 
to town. Old Thayer is devoted to her, 
and he always seems—” Jim hesitated. 
“І don’t know,” he went on. “I may be 
all wrong about this, Sue, but Thayer 


always seems to be protecting her, don’t ` 


you know? I don’t imagine he’d want 
to run her up against society women like 
Jane Reid and Mrs. Polk. You’re-young- 
er and less effected; you’re approach- 
able. 
that way. Anyway,” he finished with 
supreme satisfaction, “I wouldn't take 
anything in the world for this chance! It 
shows the old man is really in earnest.” 


“He says she’ll be at the office at 11,”. 


I don’t know, but it seems to те · 


said Susanna. 
the 10:22.” 

“Sure, And take a taxi when you get 
to town. Got money? Got the right 
clothes?” 

“Hydrangea hat,” Susanna decided 
aloud. “‘New pongee, and pongee coat 
hung in a careless elegance over my 
arm. As the last chime of 11 rings 1 will 
step into your office——” 

“І hope to goodness you will!” said 
Jim, with an anxious look. “You'll real- 
ly get there, won't you, Sue? Мо slips?” 

This might have seemed over - em- 
phatic to an unprejudiced outsider. But 
no one who really knew Susanna would 
have blamed her young husband for an 
utter disbelief in the likelihood of her 
getting anywhere at any given time. Su- 
sanna’s one glaring fault was a cheerful 
indifference to the fixed plans of others. 
Engagements she forgot, ignored, or can- 
celled at the last minute; dinner guests, 
arriving at her lovely home, never 
dreamed how often the consternation of 
utter surprise was hidden under the hi- 
larious greeting of hostess and host. 
Dressmakers and dentists charged Su- 
sanna mercilessly for forgotten appoint- 
ments; but an adoring circle of friends 
had formed a sort of silent conspiracy to 
save her from herself, and socially she 
suffered much less than she deserved. 

“But some day you'll get an awful jolt; 
you'll get the lesson of your life, Sue,” 
Jim used to say, and Susanna always 
answered meekly: 

“O, Jim, I know it!” 

“My mother used to have a nursery 
rhyme about me,” she told Jim on one 
occasion. “It was one of those ‘A is for 
Amiable Annie’ things, you know; ‘K is 
for Kind Little Katie, whose weight is 
one hundred апа eighty’—you’ve heard 
them, of course? Well, ‘S was for Shift- 
less Susanna.’ I know the next line was, 
“But such was the charm of her manner’ 
—but I’ve forgotten the rest. Whether 


“That means I must get 


mother made that up for my especial 


benefit or read it, I don’t know.” 

“Well, you have the charm, all right,” 
Jim was obliged to confess, for Susanna 
had an undeniable genius for adjust- 
ment and placation. Nobody was angry 
long at Susanna, perhaps because so 
many other people were always ready to 
step in gladly and fill any gaps in her 
program. She was too popular to be 
snubbed. And her excuses were always 
so reasonable! 

“You know I simply lose my mind at 
the telephone,” she would plead. “I ac- 
cept anything then—it never occurs to 
me that we may have engagements!” Or, 
“well, the- Jacksons said Thursday,” she 
would: brilliantly elucidate, “and Mrs. 
Oliver the twentieth, and it never oc- 
curred to me that it was the same day!” 

* Апа she was always willing—this was 

the maddening part of Susanna!—to own 
herself entirely in the wrong, and al- 
ways ended any conversation on the 
subject with a cheerful: “But anyway, 
Im improving, you admit that, don’t 
you, Jim? I’m not nearly as bad as I 
used to be!” 

She said now very seriously: “Jim, 
darling, you may depend upon me. I 
realize what this means, and I am -per- 
fectly delighted to have the chance. At 
11 today, ‘one if by land; and two if by 
sea,’ I'll be at your office. Trust me!” 

“I do, dearest,” Jim said. And he went 
down the drive a little later, under the 


== 


blazing glory of the maples with great 
content in his heart. Susanna, going 
about her .pretty house briskly, felt so 
sure of herself that the day’s good work 
seemed half accomplished already. 

She had adjusted the skirt of the pon- 
gee suit, and pinned the hydrangea hat 
at a fascinating angle when the tele- 
phone rang. 

Susanna slipped her bare arms into 
the stiff sleeves of a Mandarin coat and 
erossed the hall to the instrument. 

“Hello, Susanna!” said the cheerful 
voice of young Mrs. Harrington, a neigh- 
bor and friend, at the other end of the 
telephone. “I just rang up to know if I 
could come over early 46 
and help you out with 
anything and——” 

“Help me out with 
anything?” Mrs. Fair- 
fax’s voice. ranged 
through delicate 
shades of surprise to 


“0, Don’t Think of 
That—I Love to Do 
It!” Susanna Said 

Patting Her Hand 


dawning consternation. “Help me out 
with what?” 

“Why, you told me yourself that this 
was the day of the bridge-club lunch at 
your house!” Mrs. Harrington said, al- 
most indignantly. But immediately she 
became mirthful. “O, Susanna, Susan- 
na! Surely you haven't forgotten so 
soon—O, have you! O, you poor girl, 
what on earth will you do? Listen, dear, 
I could bring a——” 

“O, my goodness, Ethel—and I’ve got 
to go to town!” Susanna’s tone was 

hushed witha sert of horror. “And not 
one thing in the house——” 

“O, you could get Ludovici as far as 
the lunch goes, Sue. But the girls will 
think it’s odd, perhaps. Couldn’t you 
wait and take the 1 o’clock.” 

“Yes, ГІ get Ludovici,” Susanna de- 
cided hastily. “Хо, I couldn't do that. 
But ГЇЇ tell you what I could do. If 

you'll be an angel, Ethel, and do the 
honors until I get Here, I could lunch 
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early, get through my business in town, 
and get the 1:50 train for home——” 

“Well, that'll be all right. I'll explain,” 
said.the amiable Mrs. Harrington. ` 

A few minutes later Mrs. Fairfax left 
the kitchen to explain to Emma and Ve- 
ronica, the maids, that there would be a 
luncheon for eight ladies served by a 
caterer, in her home, that day, and that 
they must simply assist him. She her- 
self must be in town unfortunately, but 
Mrs. Harrington had very kindly offered 
to come over and be hostess and play the 
eighth hand of bridge afterward. Emma 
and Veronica, perhaps more hardened to 
these emergencies than are ordinary 
maids, rose to the осса- 
sion, and Susanna hur- 
ried off to her train sat- 
isfied that as far as the 
actual luncheon was 
concerned all would go 
well. But what the sev- 
en women would think 
was another story! 

“T don’t suppose Mrs. 
Thayer wants to do so 
very much shopping,” 
said Susanna to herself, 
hurrying along. “If I 
meet her at 11 and we 
lunch at 1, say, I don’t 
see why I shouldn’t get 
the 1:50 train home. Га 
get here before the girls 
had fairly started play- 
ing bridge, and explain 
things so much better 
in person——” 

“Or suppose we had 
lunch at 12:30,” her un- 
easy thoughts ran on. 
“That gives us and hour 
and a half to shop—that 
ought to be plenty. But 
we mustn’t lose a min- 
ute getting started! Mrs. 

PENS Thayer will come up in 
her motor—that will save us time. We 
can start right off the instant I get to 
Jim’s office.” 

She stopped at the caterer’s for a 
brief but unsatisfactory interview. The 
caterer was an artist, but his enthusiasm 
this morning was wasted upon Su- 
sanna. 

“Yes, yes—cucumber sandwiches, by 
all means,” she assented hastily, “апа 
the ices—just as you like! Plain, I think 
—or did you say in cases? I don’t care. 
Only don’t fail me, Mr. Ludovici.” 

Fail her? Mr. Ludovici’s lexicon did 
not know the word. Susanna breathed 
more freely as she crossed the sunny vil- 
lage street to the train. 

The station platform was deserted and 
bare. Susanna, accustomed to a breath- 
less late arrival, could saunter with de- 
lightful leisure to the ticket-seller’s win- 
dow. ` 

“You’ve not forgotten the new time- 
table?” said the agent, pleasantly, when 
they had exchanged greetings. 

“O, does the change begin today?” 
Susanna looked blank. 

“Oct. 16, winter schedule,” he remind- 
ed her buoyantly. “Going to be lots of 
engagements missed today!” 

“But mine is very important and I 
can not miss it,” said Susanna, displeased: 
at his levity. “I must be in Mr. Fairfax’s 
office at 11.” 

“You won't be more than 10 or 12 min- 
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to the М. Ү. and E. W.” 

Susanna smiled perfunctorily, but 
took her place in the train with a sinking 
heart. She would be late, of course. 
Late today, when every minute counted 
and the program allowed for not an in- 
stant’s delay! She began her rehearsal 
of her part, found herself eloquently ex- 
plaining to a pacified Jim capturing a 
gracious Mrs. Thayer, successfully 


utes late,” said young Mr. Green, con- 
solingly. “You tell Mr. Fairfax it’s up 
reaching home again and explaining to 
an entirely amiable bridge club: 

It could be done, of course, but it 
meant a pretty full day! Susanna’s mind 


reverted uneasily to the consideration 
that she had already bungled matters. 
O, well, if she was late, she was late, that 
was all; and if Jim was furious, why, Jim 
would simply have to be furious! And 
she began her explanations again—— 

After all, it was but 15 minutes past 11 
when she walked into the office. But 
neither Jim nor Thayer was there. 

“Mr. Fairfax went out not three min- 
utes ago,” said the pretty stenographer 
in the outer office. Susanna, brought to 
a full stop, stared at her blankly. 

“Went out!” 

“Yes, with Mrs. Thayer to the dentist. 
He said to say he was afraid you had 
missed your train. There’s a nofe.” 

The note was forthwith produced. 
Susanna read it frowningly. It was 
rather conspicuously headed “Eleven- 
twelve!” 

“Dearest Girl—Can’t wait any longer. 
Mrs. T. must see her dentist (Archibald). 
I'm taking her up. Thayers and we lunch 
at the Palace at 1:30. 
office. J. Е.” 

“O, what is the matter with everything 
today!” 


Wait for me in my 


Susanna burst out in exaspera- 
tion. “Не5 wild, of course. When does 
he ever sign himself ‘J. F? to те! When 
did they go?” she asked Miss Perry, 
briefly, with an unreasonable wish that 
she might somehow hold that irre- 
proachable young woman responsible. 

“Just about three minutes ago,” said 
Miss Perry. “Не said that if you had 
missed your train, you wouldn’t be here 
for more than an hour and it was no use 
waiting.” 

“You see, it was a changed time-table, 
and he forgot it just as I did,” explained 
Susanna, pleased to find him fallible, 
even to that extent. 

“But he was on ішпе,” fenced Miss 
Perry, innocently. “Тһеу don’t change 
the business trains,” Susanna said coldly. 
And she decided that she disliked this 
girl. She opened a magazine and sat 
down by the open window. 

The minutes ticked slowly by. The 
telephone rang, doors opened and shut, 
and men came and went through the of- 
fice. Susanna, opposed in every fiber of 
her being to passive waiting, suddenly 
rose. 

“Dr. Archibald is in the First National 
Bank Building, isn’t he?” she inquired. 
“I think ГІП join Mrs. Thayer up there. 
There’s no use in my waiting here.” 

Miss Perry silently verified Dr. Archi- 
bald’s address іп the telephone book, and 
to the First National Bank Building Su- 
sanna immediately made her way. It was 
growing warmer now and the streets 
seemed noisy and crowded, no matter— 
“If I can only get to them and see Jim!” 
thought Susanna. 
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In the pleasant shadiness of Ог. Archi- 
bald’s office, Susanna presently asked if 
Mrs. Thayer could be told that Mrs. 
Fairfax was there. 

“T think Mrs. Thayer is gone,” said the 
attendant pleasantly. “I’m not sure, but 
ГІ see.” 

In a few minutes she returned to in- 
form Mrs. Fairfax that Mrs. Thayer had 
just come in to have a bridge replaced, 
and was gone. 

“You don’t know where?” Susanna’s 
voice was a trifle husky with repressed 
emotion. She realized that she was get- 
ting a headache. 

No, the attendant didn’t know where. 

So there was nothing for it but to go 
back to Jim’s office, and back Susanna 
accordingly went. She walked as fast as 
she could, conscious of every separate 
hot step, and was nervous and headachy 
when she entered Miss Perry’s presence 
again. 

Mr. Fairfax and Mrs. Thayer had not 
come in; no, but Miss Perry reported 
that Mr. Fairfax had telephoned not ten 
minutes ago, and seemed very anxious 
to get hold of his wife. 

“О, dear, dear!” lamented Susanna, 
“And where is he now?” 

Miss Perry couldn’t say. “I wrote his 
message down,” she added, with sympa- 
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thetic amusement at Susanna’s crushed 
dismay. And, referring to her notes, she 
repeated it: 

“Mr. Fairfax said tbat Mrs. Thayer 
had had an appointment to see a sick 


friend in a hospital this afternoon. But 
she has gone right out there now instead, 
so that you and she can go shopping af- 
ter lunch. You are, please, to meet Mr. 
Fairfax and the Thayers at the Palace 
for luncheon at 1:30; there’ll be a table 
reserved. Mr. Fairfax has a little busi- 
ness to attend to just now, but if you 
don’t mind waiting in the office, he 
thinks it’s the coolest place you could be. 
He wanted to know if you had the whole 
afternoon free——” 

“О, absolutely!” Susanna assented ea- 
gerly. This was not the time to speak or 
think of the bridge club. 

“And that was all,” finished Miss Per- 
ry,” except he said perhaps you would 
like to look at the plans of the orphan- 
age. Mr. Fairfax got them out to show 
to Mr. Thayer this afternoon. I can get 
them for you.” 

“O, thank you! I do want to see them!” 
said Susanna, gratefully. Апа estab- 
lished herself comfortably by the open 


window, the orphanage plans, a stiff roll 
of blue paper, in her lap, her idle eyes 
following the noonday traffic in the 
street below. 

What a shame to have to sit here doing 
nothing, today of all days, for nearly two 
hours! Susanna thought. Why. she could 
have met her luncheon guests, seen that 
the meal was at least under way, apolo- 
gized in person, and then started for 
town. As it was, they might be angry, 
and no wonder! And these were her 
neighbors and very good friends, after 
all, the women upon whose good feeling 
half the joy of her country home and 
garden depended. It was too bad! 

She glanced at the blueprints, but one 
of her sudden inspirations turned the 
page blank. What time was it? Ten min- 
utes of 12. She referred to her new 
time table. Ten minutes of—why, she 
could just catch the noon train, rush 
home, meet her guests, explain, and 
come back easily оп the 1 o'clock. But 
would it be wise? Why not? 

Her thoughts in a jumble, Susanna 
hastily gathered her small possessions 
together, moved to a decision by the al- 
ways imperative argument that in a few 
minutes it would be too late to decide. 

“Heavens! I’m glad I thought of that!” 
she ejaculated, seating herself in the 
train as the noon whistles shrilled all 
over the city. A moment later she was 
a trifle disconcerted to find the orphan- 
age plans still in her hand. 

“Well, this is surely one of my crazy 
days!” Susanna strapped the stiff sheets 
firmly to her handbag. “I must not for- 
get to take those back,” she told herself. 
“Jim will ask for them the very first 
thing.” 

Her house, when she reached it, 
seemed quiet, seemed empty. Susanna 
crossed the porch, wondering, and en- 
countered the maid. 

“Emma! Nobody come?” 

“Sure you had the wrong day of it,” 
said Emma, beaming. “Mrs. Harrington 
phoned about an hour ago, and she says 
“із next Saturday thin!” 

“What do you mean?” said Susanna, 
sharply. 

“Tis not today they're comin’, Mrs. 
Fairfax——” 

“Nonsense!” Susanna said under her 
breath. She flew to her desk and snatched 
up the scribbled card of engagements. 
“Why, it’s no such thing!” she said in- 
dignantly. “Of course it’s today! Oct. 
16, as plain as print.” And with her eyes 
still on the card she reached for her 
desk telephone. . 

“Ethel,” said Susanna, a moment later. 
“Listen, Ethel, this is Susanna . . . 
Ethel, what made you say the club 
luncheon wasn’t today? This is my day 
to have the girls . . . Certainly ... 
Why I don’t care what she said, I have 
it written down! . Why, I think 
that’s very funny. І have it writ- 
ten hs No, you can laugh all you 
want to, but I know I’m right . . . No, 
that’s nothing. Jim will eat it all up to- 
morrow; he says he never gets enough 
to eat on Sundays . . . ButI can’t un- 
derstand, and I don’t believe yet that I 
Yes, it’s written right here: Гуе 
got my eyes on it now! It’s the most 
extraordinary . . .” 

A little vexed at Mrs. Harrington’s un- 
bounded amusement. Susanna termi- 

Continued on Page 22 
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НЕ governor was indulging іп 
Bs | the unwonted luxury of soli- 
(GIB) tude in his private sanctum of 
AN | the executive office. The long 
line of politicians, office seek- 
ers, committees, and reporters had 
passed, and he was supposed to have de- 
parted also.. but after his exit he had 
made a detour and again sought his of- 
fice with peremptory commands to his 
secretary to admit no one. 
_ Then he sat down to face the knottiest 
problem that had as yet confronted him 
in connection with his official duties. An 
important act of the legislature awaited 
his signature or veto; various pressing 
matters urgently called for immediate 
action, but they were as mere trifles 
compared to the issue pending upon an 
article he had read in a bi- 
weekly country newspaper 
to the effect that a petition 
was being circulated to 
present.to Governor Dunn, 
praying the pardon of 
Jesse Hume. 

Then had begun the 
great conflict in the mind 
of David Dunn, “the gov- 
ernor who cowld do no 
wrong.” It was not a con- 
flict of right and wrong 
that was being waged. 
Jesse Hume had been one 
“to the prison born.” A 
series of crimes, punish- 
ment for which had been 
evaded or shifted on to ac- 
complices, had culminated 
in one daring act in which 
he had been caught red- 
handed, and he had been 
given the full penalty—ten 
years—a sentence in which 
a long-suffering communi- 
ty rejoiced. 

Jesse Hume had no 
friends, but he had made 
himself useful to a certain 
gang of ward heelers and 
petty politicians who were 
the instigators of this peti- 
tion, which they knew bet- 
ter than to present them- 
selves. It was to be con- 
veyed to the governor, so 
the article intimated, by - 
the aged father, Elias 
Hume, sole relative of the prisoner. 

Here was where the petty, petitioning 
politicians showed their cunning and 
their knowledge of David Dunn, whose 
boyhood and early manhood had been 
lived near Hesstown, the home of the 
Humes. His sense of gratitude was as 
strong as his sense of accurate justice, 
and to Elias Hume, David Dunn owed 
his first start in life. When he was a 
young country lawyer, Elias had been 
the controlling power in the politics of 
his district, and it was he who had ac- 
complished the nomination of David 
Dunn for state representative. From 


thence the young lawyer had forged 
straight ahead with no backward steps 
—state senator, secretary of state, Unit- 
ed States congressman, until now as a 
ruler of a great state he had won the 
implicit confidence and respect of the 
people. 

There were other ties—other reasons, 
though these signers knew it not, why 
David Dunn should heed the prayer for 
the release of the criminal. Back in 
the old days of country schools and 
meadow lanes, there had been a little 
sweetheart, Alice Hume. When David 
made his maiden speech, with its bom- 
bastic flights іп boy-orator style, it was 


Together They Went Through the Places of Interest in the Building 


to Alice he turned in his triumph. That 
night they made their shadowy plans 
for the future. 

Again David seemed to “feel the pres- 
sure of her slender little hand,’ and 
there came a vivid recollection of the 
blankness of his life when she died. Her 
youthful guilelessness and inherent 
goodness had recognized no evil in her 
wayward brother. 

He, David Dunn, had taken an oath to 
do his duty. His duty was plain. He 
owed it to the people, in the name of 
justice, to show no mercy to Jesse 
Hume. 
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On the other hand, would it not be 
base ingratitude to the man who had 
placed him on the first round of the 
ladder to refuse the only favor he had 
asked—to deny him this one solace in 
his barren old age? In his moving mem- 
ory, the almost forgotten voice of his 
child-sweetheart seemed to plead with 
him. 

It was a wage of head and heart, and 
both were strong. 

There had been no moral compromise 
in Dunn’s code. There was a right and a 
wrong—plain roads with no middle path, 
but now, in his extremity, he sought 
some way of evading the direct issue. 
If the fellow could þe let out on some 
technicality—an irregularity in the trial! 
The idea was instantly rejected. He had 
been interested, of course, 
in the caše at the time, and 
had gone over the evidence 
with Jesse’s attorney, who 
allowed that his client had 
had a “square deal.” If the 
appeal would only be 
brought in the regular way 
to the pardon board first. 
They would not consider it 
for a moment, for there was 
not the shred of a reason 
for a pardon, but it would 
not be that way. Old Elias 
Hume would.come direct to 
him and ask for his son's 
release. He would ask it 
quietly and would take it 
for granted that the youth 
he had befriended and to 
whom he had once prom- 
ised to give his daughter, 
would be eager to grant 
the request. 

And if he did! Every one 
would be against it, for 
public sentiment had been 
loud in voicing its bitter- 
ness towards the crime and 
the criminal, but it was not 
public sentiment from 
- which David Dunn shrank 
—it was from the knowl- 
edge that he would betray a 
trust that he had solemnly 
sworn to hold sacred. 

If he said nay to this old 
man, who had such faith in 
him, he would never know 
a happy moment, and the violet eyes of a 
fair-haired girl, wistful and reproachful, 
would ever haunt his vision. 

With throbbing ‘brain апа rasped 
nerves, he made his evening call upon 
Elaine, the girl to whom he was en- 
gaged, and who was ever a clearing 
house for his tired and tried thoughts. 
She looked at hin? tonight with her eyes 
full of the adoration a young girl gives 
to a man much older than herself. 

There was that in Elaine far beyond 
grace and beauty—the power of charm. 

She brought him the two evening pa- 

Continued on Page 20 
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ІТ BEGAN THIS WAY 


D RADCLIFFE, former intercollegiate heavyweight wrestling cham- 

pion and erstwhile Yale football star, arrived in the southwest to 
visit Don Bob Harkness, close friend of his late father. 
strife waging between the forces of Paco Morales, a cattle baron of the 
Mexican border, and El Coyote, a bandit who preyed on such as Morales 
and protected those the Spaniard sought to oppress. 

Adela Morales, niece of the rascally Paco, found great favor in the 
eyes of young Ted. The beautiful girl returned this regard, much to the 
chagrin of Jito, the gigantic Mexican who ruled Morales’ vaqueros with 
a heavy hand. Only the restraint Morales kept on Jito and Adela’s in- 

+ fluence with Ted prevented the two from settling the question of physical 


mastery. 


As Maj. Blount, United States cavalry officer, sought in vain for El 
Coyote, Don Bob and Ted visited Mendoza’s resort of vice. Radcliffe 
watched the dancers while his companion sought out Ann Reed, the 


CHAPTER XXV 


“АНАТ same bright morning Men- 
doza, patron of the glittering 


patio. Mendoza’s black eyes glistened 
with excitement. Not for months, he 
was exclaiming in voluble Spanish, had 
he been so honored as now. Never be- 
fore dared he even hope that Senor Paco 
Morales might pay a visit to his un- 
worthy place. But he was desolate that 
senor had come in the morning, for now 
all was silent; yet if he would do him the 
favor—would he not take а glass* of 
Spanish wine to refresh him? 

Morales listened noncommittally to 
the fellow’s talk, while his eyes passed 
leisurely over the low, adobe building 
that, like some gigantic candle of the 
desert, brought human moths of both 
countries to its nightly allure. At last 
Morales raised his hand and Mendoza 
froze to respectful silence. 

“You have here, I am told, many beau- 
tiful women, no?” 

The little inkeeper’s eyes took on a 
cunning, knowing look. Now they were 
getting somewhere. Now, he assured 
himself, the old fox talked business. He 
raised his hands in a wide gesture. 
“Senor, there are women here who 
would make the great saints weary of 
paradise. I have here the beauty of 
many nations. For the dance there is a 
girl from the boulevards of Paris, a girl, 
you conceive, who has just come to my 
palacio. Her little foot——” 

“Let us not spend this delightful morn- 
ing talking of a woman’s foot. Espe- 
cially the foot of a woman who does not 
interest me.” 

Again Mendoza sank into a despairing 
silence. These lords of the land, they 
were so difficult, que va, yet one must 
somehow please them. 

Meanwhile the low, 
went on. 

“I ат interested іп a woman here who 


incisive voice 


sings. They call her Ann.” 
“Si, si. The American. Нег real 
hame——” 


“Why should we seek real names? The 
name I speak serves. I want to see this 
woman—now.” 


ЖАР) 


sweet-voiced singer who was queen of the place. 


When she greeted Don 


Bob in the privacy of her own quarters she hailed him as El Coyote, 


the border bandit. 
He found bitter 


Coyote. 


Antonio. 


From her he learned of the latest plans of Blount and Morales to capture 


Not long after this word came to the Harkness ranch that Maj. 
Blount had found a Mexican who promised to reveal the identity of El 
Gathered in the army camp the night the revelation was to 
come were the army officers, Don Bob, Ted, Morales, Jito, and others. 
The major told them Antonio Ortega would arrive in camp in a few min- 
utes to give the bandit’s name. 

Don Bob sauntered outside while the others awaited Ortega’s arrival. 
Suddenly two pistol shots sounded and soldiers brought in the dying 
As they were driving home Ted learned Don Bob was wounded 


and it came to him in an instant that his friend and benefactor was El 


grows more intense. 


“T shall tell her you are here, senor. 
Yet it is, you understand, quite early. 
She may not be up, for she sings until 
early dawn. If you will wait but a mo- 
mentito, senor.” 

And scarcely more than a moment 
later Mendoza returned. “The senorita 
will receive you within ten minutes. 
Meanwhile accept this glass of wine, es 
un favor,” he lisped the old Spanish 
courtesy. 

Leisurely Morales sipped his wine and 
considered things in which Mendoza had 
no part. At the end of ten minutes Men- 
doza led him upstairs and down the 
darkened hallway to a closed door. 
There, with a nod the Spaniard dismissed 
his guide. He knocked softly and the 
door opened. A woman in a jade kimono 
stood before him. 


It may have been the velvet blackness . 


of her hair, or the marble whiteness of 
her neck, or again it may have been the 
two great black eyes that looked in- 
curiously into his. Whatever the cause, 
the tall Spaniard’s own eyes brightened 
with pleasure for a brief second, then 
very formally he bowed. 

“I am Paco Morales.” 

“Come in, senor.” 

He noticed with an artist’s satisfaction 
how low and full the voice was. He 
watched her walk to the chaise longue 
and curl up comfortably, and noticed 
with a little smile the jade slippers and 
the bare, slender ankles. 


“Perhaps,” Morales suggested, “you 
have heard of me?” 
She smiled. “Who has not?” She 


watched him for a while with those calm 
eyes that to him seemed veiled either in 
sadness or weariness. “They even tell 
me that men fear you, Senor Morales.” 
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Coyote. Keeping knowledge of his wounds to themselves, Radcliffe and 
Ann Reed nursed Harkness back to strength. Read on as the excitement 


“Men, yes—and some women.” 

“I wonder why?” Again their eyes 
fenced. Е ; 

“It may be they have sufficient reason. 
But never a beautiful woman—as you 
аге,” he added. “Мау I smoke?” 

She held the match for him, then 
asked, “I am wondering if you came here 
so early just to tell me that?” 

“By no means. It nas been long since 
I first sent you word asking if I might 
come, and it has been some weeks since 
you wrote me that I might. Many things 
have prevented. But chiefly I wished 
to learn about you before I trusted you 
too far. Today I came early that I may 
find you alone, and my reason for coming 
at all is to ask you certain questions. I 
expect to pay for the answers. I always 
pay. Both loyalty and disloyalty I pay, 
but in different coin. Senorita, you are 
intelligent, so we can put aside formali- 
ties. I am a very powerful, a very rich 
man. You are a singer at Mendoza’s. 
You do not always desire to remain 
among alkali and cactus. It may be you 
dream already of Paris, New York, or 
Vienna, but to make that dream come 
true one needs power and money, no?” 
He paused, and his cold éyes passed over 
her. “I could perhaps supply both.” 

“The senor is a lover of art?” Her 
words had just the faintest sub-tinkle of 
mockery. : 

“You mean that in jest, senorita, and 
yet, in а way of speaking, Iam: But it 
is not art, or, if you will permit, it is not 
even my great admiration for you, that 
prompts this offer. You see, I can be 
practical, like you Americans.” 

Again the girl smiled. “Neither my 
voice nor my body. What else have I to 
offer?” 

“Information and aid.” 

“What do you want to know?” 
reached for a cigaret. 

“Who is El Coyote?” 

Her heart jumped, but the hand that 
held the cigaret never wavered. In con- 
templation she carefully blew out the 
match and laid it down. She nodded. 
“Yes, you would be willing to pay for 
that knowledge, wouldn’t you?” 

“Seguro. And rather handsomely.” 

“Is it true, then, as I have heard, that 
El Coyote might even destroy this power 
and wealth of yours?” 


She 
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“It is conceivable. Why should I deny 
it? Meanwhile, he hampers me. He 
annoys me. He has killed some of my 
young men.” 

“And you think I know who he is?” 

“1 know nothing. I merely ask. At 
best I trust you may find out. You see, 
senorita, men come here who know 
many things. And these things men 
will tell when wine runs through their 
blood, and a pretty woman smiles in a 
certain manner and at a certain time. 
We know that members of the killer’s 
band come here. Perhaps he too comes. 
Bueno. You are quite beautiful, you 
know the game of life, and if I myself, 
who have lived many years, am not in- 
sensible to your charm, ought it be diffi- 
cult to get these desert rats to talk—if 
you choose?” М 

She seemed to consider. At last, “It 
might be done. Meanwhile, tell me 
what you know -> 
and what you 
suspect. Tell me 
everything that 
may help me. { 


“What Do 
You Want 
to Know?” 
She Reached for a Cigaret. 

“Whols El Coyote?” 


First, is he а.Мехісап, this.Coy- f% 


ote?” Н 
- “I doubt it. I have fair reason to 
doubt it.” 


“Do you suspect who he is?” ME 

“If I do, senorita, those suspicions 
could not help you greatly.” 

“Where is he most likely to be found?” 

The Spaniard shrugged. “He may live 
out in the foothills and never come into 
Verdi. He may live in Verdi itself. He 
may”—and here a shadowy smile crept 
over the man’s face—“he may, let us say, 

` Бе a rancher living somewhere near 
Verdi.” 

It was as if a cold hand clutched her 
heart. “And if he is an American, what 
will you do?” 

“I shall have him shot. His nationality 
—what difference? Certainly I shall 
never trust him to your slow, unpredict- 
able Yankee justice, where anything 
might happen.” Paco Morales rose and 
walked the length of the room. “There 
is one thing more,” he added, “and in 
this, too, I shall have need of you. With 
your beauty it şhould be an easy thing. 

“There is a man staying with the 


rancher they call Don Bob. Hardly more 
than a boy he is, but very strong and 
very big, and, I regret to say, very at- 
tractive to your undiscriminating sex. 
His name is Senor Radcliffe. My niece, 
who’ knows little of men, is, I think, 
about to love this American. Only the 
good God knows the ways of women. 
As for me, I should rather see her dead.” 

“Why?” 

“Why? Because he is not of my world. 
He is not my choice. I could not die in 
peace knowing that all my fathers have 
built up should fall in his gringo hands.” 

His hands twitched as he lighted a 
cigaret. For a time the girl’s eyes seemed 
to ponder what he had said. She frowned. 
“When one is so powerful as Paco Mo- 
rales, what need is there to ask a wo- 
man to rid him of a lone man?” 

Morales nodded. “Si,I,too, had thought 
of that. At any time within a day I could 
say the word that would cause Senor 
Radcliffe to disappear. But that would 
not kill my niece’s love, and it is her love 
of him I hate—not this miserable boy. I 
want that she wil] turn again to the old 


. Spanish ways and tome. I 
- -would have her hate him.” 
“And you want him entangled 

-~ —with me.” Her low voice had 
© grown languid. 

“Senorita, you are direct and, 
as I say, intelligent. I leave you to 
set the stage. When you are ready Т 
might even let my niece see with her 
own eyes what kind of man she cares 
for. It is not a new trap—but effec- 
tive, по? And so much more subtle 
than killing.” Again he smiled. “Have 
I not said I, іоо. ат an artist?” 

“In the meantime’’—he reached for his 
wallet and drew out five $100 bills—“this 
may make fast our alliance. And re- 
member, this is nothing.” > 

Не rose and his voice tightened with 
intensity. “Today an opportunity comes 
to you, senorita. Perhaps it comes but 
once. You have Paco Morales’ word that 
I shall give you 20 times this, and I shall 
say the word that will open doors to a 
career you may never have dreamed 
about. Here on the border I am well 
served, but at the present moment I have 
need of you. Do what І ask and you will 
never regret. They tell me you know 
the value of silence. It is a golden 
knowledge.” 

He stood over her, watching the slant- 
ing sunlight that poured in through the 
window and touched her ivory shoulder 
and blue-black hair. Then, as before, his 
eyes brightened. For a moment they 
were the eyes of ‘an artist, looking at 


some rarely beautiful handiwork. He 
bent down and his straight lips pressed 
the skin of her shoulder. У 

“Yes, you аге very lovely.” His hand 
for a fugitive second rested on her hair. 
“Serve me and I may have still further 
gifts to offer you, for I should like to see 
that lovely body richly clad, and I should 
like to see you triumphant in this diffi- 
cult world. Perhaps—who knows—you 
may be my last masterpiece, just as, in 
their way, my niece and Jito are my 
masterpieces. But you are wiser, I think, 
than either of these.” 

At the door he bowed. “When you 
want me, send word, and I shall come. 
And one thing more—intelligent people 
do not play traitor to Paco Morales. 
Adios.” 

For a time, for a long time after his 
footsteps died down the long hall, she sat 
in silent contemplation. ‘fhe morning 
sun was burnishing the velvet blackness 
of her hair. Lightly she shrugged the 
jade kimono back from one white shoul- 
der. She smiled into the half-closed eyes 
mirrored before her. 

“Men are such fools,” she told those 
calm, incurious eyes. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
ERDI, hearing of Don Bob's strained 
back, had expressed polite regret, 
and went on busily with more important 
things. 

Meanwhile, after a fretfui week. Don 
Bob limped out to the porch and spent 
his time rolling cigarets and gazing over 
the desert. Twice at sunset Manuel rode 
up and the two talked in undertones for 
an hour. And always after these half- 
whispered conversations, Don Bob re- 
mained silent and preoccupied. 

So it was Adela and Aunt Clara found 
him toward the end of a sunny after- 
noon. 

Adela laid her hand against the ranch- 
er’s cheek as they prepared to leave after 
a brief visit. “Get well, soon, old friend, 
and ГІП tell you another story—perhaps 
a love story. And ГЇЇ leave you to find 
for me the happy ending.” 

“There'll be a happy ending, somehow. 
Never doubt it, Adela mia.” 

But before that night was over, the 
hope of any happy ending was farther 
away than ever before. 


For it was on that evening Bob had 
sent Ted over to Mendoza’s to bring Ann 
Reed out to the hacienda. 

“Ann has some information,” he told 
Ted. “She won’t trust it even to Manuel. 
Гуе sent word that you would come for 
her.” 

In the little roadster Ted came for her 
just before sunset. As he circled the 
driveway at Mendoza’s a Mexican stood 
eagerly watching from among the palms 
in the patio. He waited in patient im- 
mobility among the shadows until Ted 
and the girl entered the roadster, then he 
drove rapidly out toward the hacienda of 
Paco Morales. 

Not until she’ was seated on Bob’s 
porch and the cigarets lighted did the 
girl begin. Then, as she sat there smok- 
ing Ann told them of the visit of Morales 
and of his seeking for information of El 
Coyote. Through it аП” Bob smiled 
silently. 5 
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“I think the old devil suspects,” Bob 
said at last. “Well, unless he moves 
quickly, his suspicions won’t help him. 
Manuel and I are laying plans of our 


own. What else is new, little oracle of. 


the border?” 

She turned toward Radcliffe. “There 
is something I learned that may interest 
you. You know, they talk much of you 
over at Mendoza’s. They talk of your 
strength and of the time you threw Jito, 
and always they talk as if sometime you 
and he are bound to fight again. One 
night there was a man, a lawyer, over 
from Sonora. He sat with two others at 
our table, and for a time Mendoza was 
with him. When they spoke your name 
this man from Sonora remembered 
something about you. I made him talk 
—it’s never very hard to make you-men 
talk. He told me that some years ago a 
piece of land had been transferred from 
father to son, and the records of it were 
entered with his law firm. He said that 
the land was in your name.” 

Bob leaned forward. “What did he call 
the land?” 

“He called it the Esperanza property.” 


“Esperanza!” Bob’s gray eyes sparkled. - 


“Gcod Lord, that holds two of the best 
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100,000 acres of the best range land he 
has been using belongs to you!” 

‚ Bob went inside, strapped оп his 
shoulder holster and led them down the 
steps. In the darkness as they drove up 
at Mendoza’s none noticed the long 
limousine parked in the shadow of the 
patio. Before they reached the door 
Bob stopped. 

“Ann better not be seen with me. You 
two go in ahead. ГІ] take a table and 
Ted can get that card from you and join 
me.” 

She led Radcliffe down the long, dark- 
ened hall, and throwing open the door 
of her room, turned on the light. “Sit 
down a moment,” she said and, closing 
the door, stepped behind the, tapestry 
that hung before her small dressing- 
room. In a moment she had returned 
with a card, but as the man rose to go 
she shook her head. “I’ve got to sing 
soon, but I want to talk to you now for 
five minutes while you’re here alone. 
It’s about you.” She reached for the 
spangled dress and a pair of stockings, 
then disappeared behind the tapestry, 
and Ted heard her kicking off her shoes. 

“I wanted to warn you that you're in 
danger—very real danger,” came the 


Very Deliberately Morales Spoke. “А Thousand Pardons. I Had Hoped to Have Му 
Niece Meet the Charming Singer. It Would Seem She Is Pleasantly Occupied” 


waterholes in this part of the country.” 
He drummed with his fingers on the 
porch rail. “It would be too good,” he 
murmured. 

Ted’s own eyes were bright with éx- 
citement. “That was the name,” he cried. 
“That was the name dad used the last 
night we talked. But how could it get 
transferred to me?” 

“Т can only guess,” Bob replied. “Your 
father must have transferred it before 
the crash came. He must have bought 
that tract when he was laying plans to 
-irrigate the valley, and Morales never 
knew. That’s the best of it.. Morales, of 
course, thought it went up in smoke with 
the rest of those concessions. Won't that 
old octopus squirm when he learns that 


voice. “Morales suspects you are in love 
with his niece. He’s afraid she is begin- 
ning to love you.” e 

“How do you know?” 

For a moment he heard only the soft 
rustle of silk, then she answered “Mo- 
rales himself. Two days ago he came 
here. He offered me money to entangle 
you, so that she would hate you. 1 
agreed because so long as he hopes this 
plan may succeed you will come to no 
harm. After that, I'm afraid to think. 
We mustn’t worry Bob, but weve got 
to do——” 

A light knock sounded on the door. 
He heard her little start of surprise, 
and saw her bare arm and shoulder as 
she pulled the tapestry aside. 


“Quien es?” she called. 
For answer the door swung slowly 
open. With a choked cry Ted started to 
his feet. There at the doorway stood 
Morales, his face twisted in an exultant 
smile, and at his elbow was Adela. For 
a moment their eyes took in the picture, 
the man standing by the chair, and be- 
hind him, clutchihg the tapestry, that 
half-clothed figure of the girl that all the 
border knew as Ann Reed. 

Very deliberately Morales spoke. “A 
thousand pardons. I had hoped to have 
my niece meet the charming singer. It 
would seem she is—pleasantly occu- 
pied.” 

As the door swung closed, Ted leaped 
forward, but the girl flung her arms 
about him. 

“Not now,” she pleaded, while her 
hands held him back. “You mustn't give 
her a chance to say something she can’t 
recall. Give her time to think. Wait 
until you’re calm. Then go to her.” 

In Ted’s brain was still the memory of 
Adela’s eyes, and for a mad moment his 
hands twisted with blind rage. Roughly 
he unwound the girl’s arms, and left the 
room. 

Downstairs he ran through the long 
patio, then out into the night. Adela 
was nowhere. He searched inside the 
gaming hall, passed down the line of ta- 
bles, then hurried into the patio again. 

Mendoza stood looking down the road. 

“The senor seeks some one?” 

“Paco Morales.” 

The little innkeeper waved toward the 
road. “Only this moment he left—Senor 
Morales and his lovely niece.” Mendoza 
looked up at the big, grim-faced man 
and added in mild surprise, “She was 
weeping, the poor little lady—weeping 
on such an exquisite night of spring!” 


CHAPTER XXVII 


S TED swept down the long aisle be- 
tween the tables Bob looked up. 
Something in the man’s quick tread 
warned him of impending trouble, for 
never before had his face been so stern, 
the eyes so deadly. And his voice, as he 
told Bob what had happened upstairs, 
held a pent-up fury even more menacing 
than his eyes. Bob sat for a long mo- 
ment in thought. At last he said: “I’m 
inclined to agree with Price that the old 
Spaniard is just a little таа, How he 
must have hurt Adela!” 

“I can’t forget her eyes—they weren’t 
accusing—they weren't even questioning 
—they were only terribly sad.” Ted 
raised a clenched hand and the square 
line of his jaw set. “Morales wants open 
war—now, by God, he’ll have it.” 

“Softly, old son.” 

“Softly! Гче walked softly long 
enough. To hell with more side-step- 
ping,” Ted burst out. “I’m fed up with 
smiles and words. Oh, it’s all clear 
enough! He wants me out of this coun- 
try and out of Adela’s heart. And if he 
has to—he'll kill.” -Ted looked about 


him. “I could do a little killing myself 
tonight.” 
Bob rose. “I think, old: fellow, еда 


better be going. Jito and his gang are 
out in the bar—we don’t want trouble.” 

Once again Ted’s jaw set. “Ever since 
I came here Гуе been avoiding trouble 
with Morales and his vaqueros, Tonight 
it’s their turn to step aside.” 


After а moment’s hesitation Bob 
shrugged and dropped back into his 
chair. They sat in silence, their unsee- 
ing eyes fixed before them, while about 
them the music swayed and dancers 
passed and repassed, looking down curi- 
ously on the two grim-faced men. 

Then, as Bob turned to break the black 
silence, a waiter hurried to their table 
and leaned over Ted’s shoulder. 

“Senor, Jito gives you his message 
from the bar. He hopes you will join 
him in a drink when you are no longer 
engaged upstairs.” 

The insolence of that challenge stung 
Ted to instant action. He jumped to his 
feet, upsetting the little table. His eyes 
became narrow, bloodshot slits, but his 
voice was calm. “Соте,” he said to Bob. 
“I am accepting Jito’s invitation—and 
God help one of us tonight.” 

Just outside the door that led into the 
long bar of Mendoza’s, the two men 
stopped. All bedlam had broken loose 
in there, and above the chorus of shouts 
rose the crash of splintered wood, then 
the silvery shattering of glasses. The 
thud of a heavy body followed, and the 
roar of voices redoubled. Bob loosened 
the top button of his shirt. Then he 
opened the door. 

In sharp contrast to the darkened 
patio, the white lights of the mirrored 
barroom for a moment dazzled their 
eyes. Lined up before the bar 20 or 
more sombreroed Mexican vaqueros 
stood, quirts hanging loose at their belts, 
roweled spurs biting into the wooden 
floor. A table toward the lower end of 
the bar had overturned, and bottles and 
glasses were scattered about it, but it 
was toward the upper end that the eyes 
of the vaqueros led. 

The crowd had drawn back to the 
wall, leaving a space of oak floor empty, 
and here, in the center, lay one of Men- 
doza’s waiters. Above him, leaning over, 
was the huge, bent figure of a cowboy, 
and as he raised his dark face, Ted rec- 
ognized Jito. An ugly grimace played 
about the Мехісап'ѕ mouth. He seemed 
to be turning over in that slow brain of 
his what next to do to the prostrate form 
before him. 

“Throw him out, Jito,” laughed a little 
vaquero. “Teach him not to interfere 
with caballeros.” 


Again the air was filled with cries and 


oaths, while his men urged Jito on. The 
big Mexican stooped, picked up the 
waiter, carried him to the door and, rais- 
ing him high above his head, hurled the 
man into the darkness. A storm of 
laughter and applause arose, but sud- 
denly, as Jito turned back, -all voices 
ceased, and in that sudden silence one 


might have heard the beating of his. 


own heart. 
For Jito had caught sight of Ted 


standing іп the doorway, and across the’ 


giant vaquero’s face came a look that 
brought every man to silent immobility 
Continued on Page 24 
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IFE is a tragedy. We are obliged to 
make sacrifices every day. The word 
tragedy belongs to the sacrifice of a goat. 
Tragedies were the songs sung at the 
goat sacrifice—goat songs. Life is a goat 
song to’all of us, because life always ends 
fatally. No one ever monkeyed with 
life and escaped the grand finale. 
Every day we pass through events and 
incidents over which we have no control. 


We are forced to pass through the nar-, 


row channel of daily events, like a sacred 
dog dashing down a narrow alley with a 
live hornets’ nest dangling from his 
tragic end. A thousand little natural 
forces are liable to attack us on all six 
sides before the sun. goes down and 
ushers in new dangers. 

Some men are better able to give bat- 
tle to the belligerent forces and prolong 
the tragedy of life—the goat song of 
existence—even laying up a little bit of 
cold cash and extra bed clothes for the 
days when they must give up the battle 
and retire on a $12 pension. 

But in the end they go down, and the 
goat song is soon sung by the near rela- 
tives, and the daily papers announce that 


“Madam, Your Son Was Only a Brake- 
man—My Son Was a Judge!” 


a lifelong Democrat, or Republican, has 
gone where there is no more opportunity 
to swap the prerogatives of a voting king 
for-a bottle of three-day-old whisky, ог 
words to that effect. 

Look around you, my dear reader, and 
notice the endless battle going on every- 
where amongst the natural forces. Op- 
position is the grindstone on which na- 
ture sharpens and polishes all her unique 
instruments and tools used in carving 
out the new features of eternally chang- 
ing evolution. The crunching wheels of 
nature’s mighty juggernaut car of evo- 
lution grind its millions of victims to a 
dead finish every hour. 

Animal, insect, réptile, and man have 
but a brief spell on the stage of life; 


across which rolls daily and hourly the 


5 great silencing wave of mortality. But 
> none escape. 


All in time fall beneath 
the dark cloud of destruction and are 
dragged out to sea by the vampires of 
decay. 

In the tragedies of every one’s life 
there are scenes that wring the heart 
and pull down the somber curtains of 
sorrow until the soul can do no more 
than grope its way through the chilly 
darkness that hangs over the closed 
door of future hopes. 

Tragedies, of life! How easy it is for 
us to forget that others have the same 
sad sorrows that come to us. We are so 
apt to imagine that our struggles and our 
hardships are so much greater than the 
hardships that fall into our neighbor's 
life, that our heartaches are more acute 
and more painful than the heartaches of 
others. 5 

Like the two bereaved mothers who 
met at the scene of a railroad wreck, 
both waiting until the dead were re- 
moved so they could identify their sons. 
The one was a rich lady, dressed in silk 
and wearing diamonds on her hands, 
while the other wore a simple calico 
dress and a faded shawl thrown over 
her head. The poor woman approached 
the former when she learned that she, 
too, had a son lost in the wreck, and 
holding out her calloused hand to the 
weeping one, exclaimed: 
` “Hevin pity ye, me poor leddy; Oi kin 
sympathoize wid yez in yer sorror, mum, 
for my poor Jimmy lays crushed under 
de same car.” 

But the rich and proud woman did not 


` shake the proffered hand of sympathy. 


She looked the poor woman coldly in 
the face and replied: 

“But, madam, your son was only a 
brakeman—my son was a judge!” 

“Bedad,” spoke up one of the wreck- 
ing crew, “if he was no better jedge ov 
human hearts than th’ mother, th’ 
wurreld kin shtand th’ loss ov th’ jedge 
a domd soight aizier than it kin afoord 
to lose a good brakeman!” 

Tragedies of life! Indeed they are so 
common that we pass through them 
often without paying any special atten- 
tion to them. They come so fast and in 
such natural ways that we accept them 
the same as we do a boil, or the belly- 
ache, or a notice from the tax collector, 
or a visit from our mother-in-law. And 
we live through them somehow, experi- 
ence some measure of recovery, then get 
ready for another tragic bellyache, as it 
were. 

Ah, yes, it’s enough to give теа pain 
in the neck. 

---------<>-------- 
Fits Sufferers 
Epilepsy, or Falling Sickness, your best 
guarantee for relief is a free test, sent all 
charges prepaid. Ask about those who 
have had no return of attacks in years. 
Write today, giving age and particulars, 
to Dr. Fred Е. Grant Co., 790 Davidson 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. No obligations. 
No money asked.—Adv. 
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Fong Shu, the Magician, 
Makes Good His Escape 


Seck Hawkins is helping his friend, Su Chow 
Ming, rescue Plower of the Sun, a Chinese girl, 
who is heing held hostage until the Emperor’s 
Sword, a valuable ancient weapon, is turned 
over to the Fong Shu Society of the Lanterns. 
The latter capture Sadler, Hawkins’ pal, by 
mistake, thinking they were taking Hawkins. 
The Emperor’s Sword having been sent back to 
China, Su Chow Ming makes an imitation of it, 
which Hawkins delivers at the headquarters of 
the Fong Shu and rescues Flower of the Sun 
and Sadler. Jeckerson and his men, who had 
the place surrounded, capture every one except 
the old Fong Shu. 


HE noise and the excitement in 

the place was maddening, and 
j I had all I could do to keep my 
| wits about me. I was overjoyed 
to see Jeckerson’s trusted Olaf 
hurrying toward me, and close behind 
him came Wu Chan. our loyal Chinese 
guide. 

“Come!” said Wu Chan. He held his 
hand out for the Chinese girl. But she 
hesitated—drew back—and then ran to 
me, and took hold of my hand. 

“Yat Kwong go with Fat Boy Who 
Sings of Swans Upon River,” she said, 
softly. “He saved me from Fong Shu. 
Until I stand in presence of Su Chow 
Ming, my father’s friend, who means 
safety to me, I wish to stay with Hon- 
orable Hawkins.” 

“Good!” said Wu Chan, smiling at her, 
and nodding at me the next second. I 
picked up the imitation of the Em- 
peror’s Sword, and together we all start- 
ed for the door. 

“Wait!” I whispered suddenly. 

My eyes had caught sight of some- 
thing . . . something green that glinted 
like a long line on the rear wall of the 
wooden paneled room. It was a green 
light that was shining through the crack 
between two loose boards in the wall. 
We all turned . . . the light now shone 
through several cracks in the wall... . 

“It’s the Fong Shu!” whispered Flower 
of the Sun. 

The next moment the panel between 
the two nearest gleams of green shot up- 
ward, and a cloud of greenish smoke 
shone behind it. Olaf hurried out of 
the door with Sadler in his arms. Wu 
Chan and the Chinese girl fell flat upon 
their faces with startled cries. I alone 
stood, with the imitation sword in my 
hand, facing the green cloud within the 
paneled opening. . . . I alone was the 
only one who ever had stood so, face to 
face with the great enchanter, Fong Shu 

. but still I faced only a greenish 
cloud, and I could not see the face of 
the dreaded magician. 

And now from the depths of that 
greenish cloud came a low voice that 
vibrated with a strange quality. 

“You have won the battle today, O 
foolish youth! The odds lie in your 
favor. But another day will come, 
when we meet again. Woe to them that 
defy the great Fong Shu!” 
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And before І had а chance to move, 
there came a face within that cloud— 
an old face, wrinkled and yellow, and 
there seemed to be a spider web cur- 
tain hanging in the green light between 
me and the face—and then I saw two 
withered old hands lift below the face, 
and in those gnarled fingers was a 
strange kind of lamp that threw the 
green light about а cloud of vapor . . . 
the fingers of the right hand now rubbed 
the lamp, and lo! the geni smiled as he 
began to disappear . . . how the echoes 
of that laugh still come back to me as 
I write! Now the panel suddenly 
dropped and the vision was blotted from 
my sight. 

I ran to the wall and beat my fist 
upon the panel. It was thin. I passed 
my hand around the edges, for a secret 
button that would release the spring to 
raise it, but I found none. But I was 
all set to do something now*that even 
Detective Jeckerson and the others had 
not accomplished—I was going to get 
this Fong Shu and discover his magic, 
which I was sure must be all humbug 
апа a fake . . . I lifted the heavy sword 
in my hands and brought it down upon 
the panel! Crash! The first blow splint- 
ered it through. Опсе more. . . crash! 
Now I had a hole in it big enough to 
get through—— 

“О Honorable Hawkins!” cried the 
Chinese girl, rushing to me as I start- 
ed to step through the splintered panel, 
“do not leave us now!” 

“Have no fear,” I said, softly. 

“But you must not go in there!” said 
Wu Chan, as he tugged my sleeve. “It 
is not safe . . we promise Su Chow 
Ming to bring you and Chinese girl back 
safely... 

“Go down to the boat, Wu Chan,” I 
said, with a smile. “Take Flower of the 
Sun with you. Have Olaf and the boy 
in the boat all ready to start away as 
soon as I return. We must not lose a 
moment.” 

“But you are risking precious mo- 
ments,” said Wu Chan, excitedly. “Try 
not to follow the Fong Shu, lest he en- 
trap you in one of his many magic 
webs——" 

“Its my chance to find out something 
that will be of great help to Jeckerson 
and the police,” I said, shortly. “Со, and 
I will join you presently.” 

They obeyed, and I waited until I saw 
them join Olaf and start for the canal 
outside, where the boats waited. Then 
I stepped through the broken panel, and 
taking out my flashlight, I gazed about. 
I was in a narrow passage. A long series 
of steps led upward. I started climbing 
them as rapidly as I could. They seemed 
never-ending; but finally I came out up- 
on a small opening that looked like a 
window. It was a sort of square wooden 
tower, and it opened upon a roof. There 
was nothing to be seen on. the roof. Only 
the moon high in the sky and the stars 
shining like gems in a velvet dome. As 
I glanced at the myriads of lights below, 
where Јескегѕоп'ѕ officers were round- 


ing up their prisoners, I heard the whir 
of the air mail as it sailed across the 
night above me. 

The Fong Shu was rather a good magi- 
cian, I admitted to myself, as I went back 
down the stairs, my flashlight in one 
hand, the sword in the other. The boat 
was waiting. 


HROUGH the maze of lights in the 

canal our boat wended its way. The 
little water street had been almost 
clogged by the police boats. Wu Chan 
steered the craft while Olaf sat in the 
middle seat with Sadler, who had now 
come to his senses, but was still in a 
dazed condition. I sat with Flower of 
the Sun, and she held tightly to my arm, 
as though she were still afraid. Occa- 
sionally I could feel a trembling in her 
clutch, and her teeth chattered. I could 
поё say a word to comfort her, because 
I myself felt rather shaky after this 
night’s strange adventure. At а certain 
wharf in Watertown an automobile 
waited. We hurried out of the boat and 
into the car. We shot along like light- 
ning, until Wu Chan opened the door, 


Flashlight 
Skates 


and Many More |f 
FREE PRIZES | 


AVE fun earning cash and many free 
prizes, fellows, by selling GRIT on 


Saturdays. Over 19,000 boys sell GRIT 
each week, are gaining valuable business 
experience, and besides their free prizes 
many of them earn 


$1 to $5 Every Saturday | 


GRIT sells easily. No money nor ex- 
perience necessary. We shall tell you 
how to make good. Newsbag and agent's 
supplies free. Send the coupon now. 


Print Name and Address 


GRIT PUBLISHING CO., Williamsport, Pa, 


Please send me GRIT to sell. I'm going to 
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and we got out, while Olaf took the 
wheel and said he would take Sadler to 
Doc Waters’ office and wait there. 

I was too tired to notice how we went, 

but finally we went through a dark door 
and down a series of steps; along anoth- 
er passage and then to a corridor where 
an elevator waited to take us up to the 
third landing, where we were ushered 
off by Wu Chan into the sumptuous 
quarters of Su Chow Ming, the lovable 
old Chinese who had befriended Jecker- 
son and me on many occasions. It was he 
who had asked us to help him rescue 
Flower of the Sun. And now Wu Chan 
shoved me forward, as he rang the bell, 
and when the door opened, I stood there, 
holding Flower of the Sun by the hand, 
and old Ho Nan Sing, the servant of Su 
Chow, stared in amazement. 
‚ He quickly took us into the presence 
of the kindly old Chinese. Old Su Chow 
was seated behind a great ebony ta- 
ble—— 

“By all the noble ancestors!” he ex- 


claimed. “It is Hawkins who has saved 
the daughter of my honored friend!” 

“Yes, with the help of a hundred oth- 
ers!” I said, as I led the Chinese girl up 
te his desk. “Here she is, O noble Su 
Chow Ming! And glad I am to have 
been able to do for you this service.” 

“Ask any favor,” said Su Chow, rising 
from his chair and extending his hand, 
“any favor and it will be granted to you, 
for bringing back to me the lovely Flow- 
er of the Sun, daughter of my most es- 
teemed mandarin friend in old Mother 
China!” 

“This is all I want,” I said, pointing to 
the imitation Emperor’s Sword that I 
held; “may I keep it? As a souvenir, you 
know . . . sometimes іп the future I 
will want to think of you, Su Chow. 
Then I shall look upon this old imitation 
Emperor’s Sword, that your skillful 
hands fashioned for me and with which 
I saved the daughter of your mandarin 
їгіепа—” 


ғ 


EFORE I could say another word 
there came a sound of a window be- 
ing raised—the next instant something 
flashed past in the air between us and 
thudded upon the floor. It was a curved 


“О Honorable 
Hawkins! Do Not 
Leave Us Now!” 


dagger, апа its point stuck in the rich 
carpet, while its hilt swung to and fro 


from the impact. At the same time I saw. |. 


a greenish glow outside the window! Ho 
Nan Sing came running іп. 

“On the fire escape!” he cried, wildly, 
as he stood before Su Chow and pointed 
toward the open window. “It is foe, my 
master! Hop Ling say he see same come 
down fire escape in green light—allee 
same Fong Shu!” 

“Lend me thy sword, O Hawkins!” 
cried Su Chow Ming, and I was amazed 
at the way the old man leaped across his 
desk, and stood beside me. I handed 
him the weapon, and he ran to the win- 
dow. I followed him. Out upon the fire 
escape he went, with me at his heels. I 
looked up—far above us was the roof, 
some 20 stories—and from the roof a 
greenish light was slowly fading away. 

“Quick!” cried Su Chow, as if to spur 
himself on. “Much speed is needed now, 
if we expect to catch green eagle of evil 
intention. O my feet, be young again!” 

How we raced up 

that iron ladder of 
the fire escape, from 
one floor to another, 
until we neared the 
top—when all of a 
sudden we heard the 
whir of a motor—— 

It was with a sink- 
ing heart that we 
finally arrived at the 

roof, to see a queer 
airplane leaving the 
flat top of the huge 
building. But this 
` was no ordinary air- 
plane—it was a much 
improved type of a 
gyro—an airplane 
that lifts itself off 
straight up with a 
horizontal propeller, 
one that can come 
straight down and 
land on any spot and 
take itself off the 
same way. Now it 
had reached an alti- 
tude in which it was almost fading from 
sight in the darkness, and we could hear 
the purr of its motor as it headed for the 
northern districts away from Water- 
town. The Fong Shu had escaped again. 
CONTINUED NEXT WEEK 
Copyright, 1932, Robert F. Schulkers 
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WHERE VERMONT COMES IN 


P WHERE the north wind blows just a little 
keener, 

Up where the grasses grow just a little greener, 

Up where the mountain peaks tise a little higher, 

Up where the human kind draws a little nigher, 


That’s ата in. 
< снов® 


Wherever manhood fights for honor, 
And where woman shrinks at sin, 
Where health is man’s best riches, 
That's where Vermont comes in. 


Up where the snows of winter last a little longer, 
Up where the heart beats just a little stronger, 
Up where the handclasp is just a little warmer, 
That's where Vermont comes in. 


Up where the lonesome pine its mighty requiem 
sighs, 
Up where the unpolluted waters take their rise, 
Up where the sons of toil have fought for free- 
dom's sod, 
Up where all Nature's woddisa little nearer God, 
That's where Vermont comes іп. 
— CHARLES Н. DARLING. 
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BRINGING UP FATHER 


By George McManus 


BY GOLLY! | MUST GIT TO CASES YOU CANT THINK 
CHOWDER PARTY- | THOUGHT AND IF YOU DID- 
MAGGIE WOULD BE OUT TODAY t IT WOULDNT BE 
AN’ THAT I'D HAVE NO TROUBLE ANYTHING GOOD 
IN GITTIN OUT? A AND DONT ASK 
AN | ТТТ ME IF YOU CAN 


AY I'LL BE 
THERE JUS 
IN TIME ~= 


RATS! | LEFT Е 
ME TICKETS 
IN A VASE AN’ 
SNEAKED OUT- Ж): IVE FORGOTTEN 
N кер. F1 5 WHERE THE PARTY] 27 
COULD CATCH 15 GONNA BE- е 


AX! THATS WHAT YOU SAY YOU HAD ТО RATHER 
1 CALL SERVICE- Fag A BS SA badass RECENTI 
x AGEMENT TO NOU THAN To 
pa mere Blea ee ра GIT HERE? WELL I TRY TO DANCE 
HAD TO BREAKA AROUND YOY- 
VASE TO GT HERE 


aS е = 
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THE BUNGLE FAMILY 


By H. J. Tuthill 


TEMPERATURE, SLAYS 
Р WELL-KNOWN РЕКЕҮМАМ 
BOMBAY, INDIA, DOCTORS 
HERE, WERE, PUZZLED BY 
THE CASE, OF SUI 


PROBABLY LEAKED OUT! 


LOW TEMPERATURE? WELL, WE'RE HERE 
TODAY AND GONE TOMORROW. I'VE BEEN 
FEELING A BIT CHILLY MYSELF LATELY. 
OH, THERE'S NOTHING 
WRONG WITH ME. 


NOTHING SERIOUS, 
N STILL IT 


SHOULD BE— 
WHAT ? ABOVE 
THE FREEZING 


MERCURY! r 


MAYBE WHILE Т HELD IT IN| | SWALLOWED 


MY MOUTH. OH, DON'T 


ІШІ 


МОН, GEORGE BUNGLE, 
YOU'RE ALWAYS HUNGRY, 


GROCER, BUT I'M POSITIVE 
(УІ DIDNT GET THEM......BUT 
Ц I KNOW POSITIVELY HE 

CHARGED ME FOR THEM. 

SUCH NERVE! 


LISTI JO! GIVE 
ME A CHANCE TO 
EXPLAIN. LISTEN.. 

LISTEN! Бе 
ACCIDENT WHILE 

TAKING MY 
TEMPERATURE 
I SWALLOWED 
ALL THE MERCURY 

OUT OF THE 

THERMOMETER 

AND IF I 
DON'T GET 


Ley RIGHT 


MERCURY? WHY, THERE 
NEVER WAS MERCURY IN THAT 
THERMOMETER.,....EVEN 


BEFORE IT WAS BROKEN. OH, 


МЕЦА. GET ІТ. 


I 
SUCH LUCK: LIM POSITIVE І SAW IT 


THE IDEA OF 

SEARCHING 
ALL THROUGH 
THE HOUSE TO 


SUCH LUCKI 
WELLE KNOW 
POSITIVELY ZERO 
15 TOO LOW, 
ULL TRY THAT 
THERMOMETER 
AGAIN. 


STUFF GNAWING 
AT ME ALREADY. 


11 CENTS! СЕТ maT! 

WORRIED ABOUT 11 
CENTS AT A TIME LIKE 
THIS MIGHT HAVE BEEN 

IF 1 WAS RIGHT ABOUT, 


LET МЕ THINK.....COUNT 
ОР.....18 CENTS, AND 37 
CENTS.....AND 22 CENTS, 
AND В CENTS.....YES,SIR, 
HE OVERCHARGED ME 
AGAIN .....11 CENTS! SWALLOWING THAT 
STUFF. 11 CENTS! MY 
WORD! мо 
WONDER. 2 
YOU SO 
OFTEN 
HEAR THE 
EXPRESSION, 
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ATHLEEN gazed about her at 
the pretty garden, a-bloom with 
flowers. “Fourteen years we 
have been neighbors, George,” 
she murmured. 

“And you don’t look 14 days older than 
when John brought you here.” 

“Гуе been too busy to grow old.” 

Kathleen snipped more flowers to add 
to the large bunch she already held. “I 
just hate to leave my flowers, George.” 

“Better take my advice, and wait 

` awhile before you put the place up for 
sale. You might change your mind and 
want to come back.” 

“No! I couldn't stand it without John. 
Everything reminds me of him. His hand 
touched all this, dug the soil, planted the 
trees. Do you remem- Ж 
ber when һе built 
that fountain for me?” 

“Shouldn’t that 
make the place all the 
dearer to you?” 

Kathleen sighed, 
“In a way, yes. But 
—I’m afraid I can’t 
stay, George. It would ;- 
be too lonely.” 1; 

‘T understand, 
Kathleen. Гуе been 
through it myself.” 

“And I want to see 
my folks. It seems as 
if the years will just 
roll back like a cur- 
tain when I get 
among them, and I 
shall be a child 
again.” ~ 

“Well, I wish you 
all happiness, Kath- 
leen. But it’s sure go- 
ing to be lonesome 
without you—and 
John.” 

“You'll try your 
best to sell the place, 
won't you, George? Starry-Eyed Queen 
Don't put up the sign of Her Little 
until Гуе gone—I Domain! 
couldn’t bear it. But 
after that, the sooner it’s sold the better.” 

George nodded, and returned to his 
own little home with a heavy heart. He 
had built it there on the mountainside 
on account of his wife’s health, but in 
spite of every care she had faded away. 
John and Kathleen Weldon had been:his 
neighbors and best friends for years. But 
now John had gone too. And Kathleen 
had decided to return to her folks in the 
East. Well, it was all over. 

George fell briskly to work on his po- 
tatoes, remembering that there is no bet- 
ter antidote for sadness than hard work. 

The next morning he called with his 
rickety car to take Kathleen to the stat- 
tion. He found her pouring milk into 
saucers lined up in the shade of the 
porch, while a large yellow cat looked 
on with interest. 


AG 
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And There George - 
Found Her—a 


“You'll be good to Ginger, won’t you, 
George?” she said. 


HERE Kathleen had left a small town 

14 years before, she now found a 
busy, prosperous city. On the once 
quiet street where the old home stood, 
the din of the rushing traffic vied with 
the shouts of newsboys, and the odors of 
restaurants competed with gasoline 
fumes for supremacy. 

Her sisters were constantly busy with 
their friends and parties. The friends 
were new to Kathleen, and the parties 
seemed silly. She felt utterly out of 
place and restless. 

“You should get something to do, 
Kathie!” her mother suggested. “A 1816 
tea shop, or . . 

“You mean, to puy 
one?” 

“Why not? You're a 
fine cook, and a good 
manager! There’s 
nothing like having 
your own business!” 

Kathleen bright- 
ened. “That would be 
nice, but—I’ll have to 
wait until my home is 
sold!” 

“You might be 


learning the business in the meantime. 
*Tisn’t good for you to sit around mop- 
ing. You want to get out and meet peo- 
ple. Forget the past, and look to the 
future!” 

Kathleen sighed. The future loomed 
dull and empty; the past delightful. 


She soon got a*position as waitress in 
a restaurant, and found the work inter- 
esting. Sometimes she stopped sudden- 
ly, arrested by a passing perfume. Vi- 
sions of roses and honeysuckle appeared 
before her, the whisper of a fountain, 
blotting out white-topped tables, rouged 
lips and slicked hair. Then the dis- 
cordant clatter of dishes would break 
in, and with a little catch in her heart 
she would hurry on again. 

Men flirted with her, and there were 
invitations to parties and shows, which 
she sometimes accepted, but more often 
declined. : 

Then one day came Maurice McNair; 
walking into the restaurant with that 
nonchalant air that had been part of his 
charm years ago when Kathleen first 
knew him. Stouter, more florid, and 
slightly bald, there was yet something 
attractive about him. An insouciance 
that was almost Pan-like. In spite of his 
‘big frame, he stepped lightly over the 
polished floor to a table by the window. 

Kathleen hoped he would not recog- 
nize her. But he had not been seated five 
minutes before he rose and bowed be- 
fore her as if she had been a lady of 
high degree. 

“Kathie dear, you've not changed a 
mite!” Не had the same caressing voice, 
and she blushed at the expréssion of real 
joy that shone from his eyes. 

That night he was waiting for her 
when the restaurant closed,.and instead 
of going straight home, they strolled 
through the park, talking of old times, 
and of things that had happened with the 
passing years. 

“You’ve heard, haven’t you, Kathie, 
that I have become a very rich man?” 

“Т heard all about it, Maurice,” she 
nodded. “I’m so glad!” 

“Yes; but I want some one to share it 
with me now!” 

“Strange you've never married!” 

“Never married! My dear girl, Гуе 
been married twice!” > 

“Why, Maurice!” she laughed. “That’s 
one thing I never heard of. I’m sorry 
еа 

“No need to be sorry! Divorce in both 
cases. Now Гуе decided there’s no love 
like the old love, after all! Will you be 
my third?” 

Kathleen, utterly astounded, remem- 
bered the gay young Maurice who had 
made love to her ’way back before she 
met John. Who, when he had gained 
her whole-hearted devotion, had turned 
his attention to another. Her lips twisted 
now with pity for the disconsolate little 
girl that had been her! Then she 
chuckled. 

“My dear Maurice, have you forgotten 
that you once broke my heart?” 

“І haven’t forgotten, Kathie, and I’ve 
never ceased to regret it, but Sie. OU 
see, I was so poor! Afraid to take the 
chance! You know how it is!” 

“І know!” 


Continued on Page 20 
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THE CORN-STALK EMDLE 


We the ¢orn’s all cut and the Слай stalks 
shine z 
Like the btirnished spears of a field of gold; 
When the field-mice rich on the nubbins dine, 
And the frost comes white and the wind blows 
cold, 
Then it’s heigho, fellows! and hi-diddle-diddle, 
For the time is ripe for the corn-stalk fiddle. 


CHORUS 

“Salute your partners!” comes the call; 
“All join hands and circle around; 

Grand chain back—balance all!” 
Footsteps lightly spurn the ground; 


“Take your ladies and balance down the aisle,” / 


To the merry tune of the corn-stalk fiddle, Ы 
"То the screech and scrape of the corn-stalk 
fiddle: 


You take a stalk. that is straight and long, 
With an expert eye to its worthy points, 
And you think of the bubbling strains of song 
That are bound between its pithy joints; 
Then you cut out strings with a bridge in the 
middle, 
With а corn-stalk bow for a corn-stalk fiddle. 


Then the strains that grow as you draw the bow 
O'er the gilded strings with a practised hand, 
And the music's flow, never loud, but low 
As the concert-notes of a fairy-band. 
Oh! your dainty songs are a misty riddle 
To the simple sweet of the corn-stalk fiddle. 


‘When the evening comes and our work is done, 

And the sun drops down with a tender glance, 

With their hearts all prime for the harmless fun 

Come the neighbor girls for the evening dance. 

And they wait for the well known twist and 
twiddle— 

More time than tune from the corn-stalk fiddle, 


Then brother Jabez takes the bow, 
While Ned starts off with Susan Bland, 
And Henry stops by Milly Snow, 
And John takes Nellie Johnson’s hand, 
While I pair off with "Mandy Biddle, 
And scrape, scrape, scrape goes the corn-stalk 
fiddle! 


Then all too soon the dance is o’er 
And the merry girls are homeward gone; 
But I see it all in my dreams once more, 
And I dream till the very break of dawn 
Of an impish dance on the red-hot griddle 
To the screech and scrape of the corn-stalk 
fiddle. 


ON THE DEAR OLD RIVER 


ERE’S a dear old river where we used to 
row, ж 

Іп the summer’s soft gloaming long ago. 

We sang the songs by lovers liked best, 

As the sun sank low in the golden west. 


On their tall, slender stems swayed to and fro 
By the summer breezes soft and low, 

The sweet water lilies were dreaming there, 
On their broad green pads so fresh and fair. 


Oh lilies sweet on the river old, 

With waxen petals, and hearts of gold, 

Still dreaming there in the moonlight bright 
As long ago on that summer night! 


That summer night when my lover true 
Said, “I pluck this lily fair for only you, 

Its petals white is your soul pure, and free, 
Its golden heart is your love for ше.” 


Only the river and the lilies could hear 

What you whispered to me that night, my dear; 

But ‘tis singing still in my heart as of old, 

A glad sweet song that can never be told. 
—Амма М. GRANT 


THE TONGUE 


ACRED interpreter of human thought, 
How few respect or use thee as they ought! 
—CowPer. 


A NIGHT STORM IN FEBRUARY 


ТО MOON, no stars, the sky is blind! 
Faint gleams the light ship’s distant 
spark; 

Along the shore the savage wind 
Bays like a bloodhound through the dark, 
God save all seamen everywhere, 
_ Who face tonight the driving sleet, 
In ships that 'gainst the swarded air, 
Their frozen pinions vainly beat. 


On rock-bound coasts, in desperate plights, 
Brave hearts this cruel tempest bide, 

Where mammoth waves with tushes white, 
Tear the black gloom through which they 

glide, 

Graves, storm-scooped in the weltering waste, 
Are yawning now on lake and sea; 

And tombed alive the tempest-chased, 
Go down where the drowned millions be. 


Tonight, from blue and quivering lips, 
Prayers, heard of God alone, arise 

By fireless hearths in staggering ships, 
Wherever misery lives or lies, 

And what am I, that warm and safe 
І sit by friendship's heath-stone bright? 

Oh! God help every human waif, 
Unsheltered from the storm tonight. 


WINTER 


WRINKLED, crabbed man they picture thee, 
Old winter, with a rugged beard as gay 
As the long moss upon the apple tree; 
Blue lips, an icedrop at thy sharp blue nose, 
Close muffied up, and on thy dreary way. 
Plodding alone through sleet and drifting 
snows. 
‘They should have drawn thee by the high-heapt 
hearth 
Old Winter—seated in thy great armed chair, 


Watching the children at their Christmas mirth,- 


Or circled by them as thy lips declare 
Some merry jest, or tale of murder dire, 
Or troubled spirit that disturbs the night, 
Pausing at times to rouse the smoldering fire. 
Or taste the оя October, brown and bright. 


—Rosert SouTHEY, 


THE NURSE 


OFTLY she moves from bed to bed, 
Easing the pain of the aching head, 
While on her face she wears a smile, 
Bringing cheer to all, the while. 


Hour by hour throughout the night, 
This lovely woman dressed in white, 
Quietly moves through ward and halls, 
Watching with care and answering calls. 


She knows our wishes and every need, 
And stories often to us does read. 
Patient, untiring, the kindly maid, 
Hour by hour the pain has stayed, 


We see her at life's first breath, 

She lingers near at the call of death. 

Do we appreciate as we should 

This woman in white, so brave and good? 
-Jor В. Е. WASHINGTON, 


GRAY DAY IN THE CITY 


125 city’s towers are dim and gray, 
Gray mists becloud my heart today, 
There's naught of beauty I can see, 

To bring one pleasant: thought to me. 


Yet in a dreamland far away 

I climb blue heights, see pines that sway, 
Still hear the waters of the brook 

That sings the songs in nature's book. 


There forest ways are sweet and still, 
Soft shadows. sleep upon the hill, 

While freedom bides there on the trails, 
With comradeship that never fails. 

—JamEs В. CARRINGTON. 
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Continued from Page 18 

“If you’d marry me now, Kathie, you’d 
be a rich woman. For our honeymoon, 
we'd do France, Italy, anywhere! You 
could travel always, for that matter!” 

She smiled slyly.- He had not forgotten 
her longing for travel. It had always 
been the thing she wanted most of all. 
The offer was tempting. She still found 
Maurice charming. And, oh, to be able 
to see the world! 

She promised to give him an answer 
in three days. And that night she lay 
awake thinking over this new and pleas- 
ant prospect. No more handling of dirty 
dishes! No more work! No more worry! 
Strange places, new interests to fill her 
empty life. But could she put Maurice 
in John’s place? 

It was nearly noon when her mother 
awakened her with a cup of coffee, and 
news that Ruffel’s Arbor was for sale. 

“The chance of a lifetime, my dear! 
Old Ruffel made a fortune there! The 
location’s fine, and the customers the 
prosperous type you can depend on!” 

Kathleen was startled into sudden re- 
membrance of last night’s proposal. 
Owning Ruffel’s Arbor seemed dull and 
irksome compared with owning a rich 
husband, a great mansion, and cars. 
Something warned her not to tell her 
mother about it. Her mother and sis- 
ters would think her an absolute fool to 
hesitate an instant over such an offer! 

“But my home isn’t sold yet, mother! 
I haven’t the money!” 

“ГП advance the money. Go right over 
and snap up the Arbor while you've got 
the chance! And if George Fletcher 
can’t sell your place, you'd better put it 
in the hands of some one who can!” 

Still in a state of indecision, she 
dressed quickly, and was leaving the 
house with her mother, when the mail- 
man placed a letter in her hand. She 
opened it with a thrill of anticipaton. A 
letter from home! Strange she still 
thought of it as home! 

Her garden was finer than ever this 
year, George wrote. The roses had 
never been so good. The rockeries 
flamed with color, and the wistaria was 
gloriously lovely. How he wished Kath- 
leen could see it! George took food and 

- drink for Ginger every day, but she had 
never condescended to be friendly with 
him. It was George’s opinion that Gin- 
ger was awaiting Kathleen’s return. She 
looked “sorta lonesome.” 

“And now comes the good news, Kath- 
leen,” the letter continued. “It’s a good 
news to me only because I know it will 
please you. Гуе had a fine offer for 
your property. The prospective pur- 
chasers want to build a hotel on the site, 
and are willing to pay cash. Of course, 
I hate the idea; and if the deal goes 
through, I guess I’ll sell my own place. 
But it’s up to you, Kathleen!” 

“A hotel! Upon my garden!” Kathleen 
shuddered. “On my fountain! My 
hedges! Oh, the place will be ruined! 
They'll tear down the house John took 
me to!” Я 
She glanced at the letter again. “Will- 

ing to pay cash . . . Just what she 

needed—if she didn’t accept Maurice. 

The thought failed to thrill her. 

“FIL go and see about it myself!” she 
decided. “Сал% leave all the work to 


good old George! Ruffel’s Arbor will 


have to wait!” 


НЕ garden upon the hill was just as 

George had said—gaspingly lovely! 
Kathleen had not told him she was com- 
ing, and, to prolong the joy of anticipa- 
tion, had walked up the hillside. 
vines stretched welcoming arms toward 
her. The birds had never sung so sweet- 
ly; and the perfume of orange blossoms 
enwrapped her caressingly. The foun- 
tain no longer whispered—it sang! 

The song entered the heart of Kath- 
leen, and she felt young and carefree 
as the air itself. The little gate clicked 
behind her, and she walked slowly up the 
flagged path to the cottage that was now 
veiled with bloom. Like a bride! 

From the shrubbery came a flash of 
gold, and Ginger rolled in ecstasy at her 
feet. Апа wonder/of wonders, three oth- 
er flashes of gold! Round, fat, and 


fluffy! 
“Oh, you darlings! Ginger, I do bé- 
lieve you're glad to see me! . . . You 


dear, fluffy things! Have you ever seen 
the big noisy city? Well, you're little 
ignoramuses, and—I love you!” 
Cuddling the kittens to her breast, 
Kathleen sank to a vine-shaded seat. And 


The - 
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there George found her—a starry-eyed 
queen of her little domain! 


“Kathleen? . . . Why,.Kathleen! 
How natural to see you sitting there! 
How happy you look!” 

“Pm so happy I could cry, George!” 

“Yes,” said George, a trifle sadly, “I 
guess you are! You'll be making a good 
sum of money out of the place!” 

“Гт going to make something- а lot 
better than a good sum of money, George! 
I’m going to make a wealth of happi-- 
ness. I’m home! To stay!” 

There was a roguish twinkle in 
George’s eyes. “Гуе been over here so 
much since you left,” he said, “that it 
feels like home to me too. Му own place 
always seems kind of lonesome when I 
get back.” 

“You miss Ginger, perhaps?” 

“Мо! It’s not Ginger I’ve been missing. 
You know, Kathleen, to me it seems fool- 
ish for two people to go on being lone- 
some all by themselves, when . . .” 

“When what, George?” 

“When they could just as well be lone- 
some together, Kathleen!” 

The kittens tumbled unnoticed from 
Kathleen’s lap, and when she looked up, 
her face was radiant. 

“I don’t think мей be a bit lonesome 
together, George,” she said, smiling up 
at him. 

` 


AN UNSOLVED PROBLEM 


Continued- from Page 9 

pers, of opposite politics." In glowing 
headlines of the one against him he read 
in exaggerated form, but true in the 
main, the story of his early life, his hum- 
ble home, his days of struggle, his start 
in life and all his successes due to the 
father of the hardened criminal. Would 
the governor do his duty and see that 
law and order were maintained, or 
would he sacrifice the people to his own 
personal obligations? Dunn smiled 
grimly as he thought that whatever 
course he followed would be censured 
by this same paper. 

He took up the other one, the organ of 
his party, which stated the facts very 
much as the other paper had done, and 
added that Elias Hume was en route to 
the capital city for the purpose of asking 
a pardon for his son. The editor, in an- 
other column, briefly and firmly ex- 
pressed his faith in the belief that David 
Dunn would be staunch in his views of 
what was right and for the public wel- 
fare. 

There was one consolation; neither pa- 
per had profaned by public mention the 
love of his boyhood days. 

He left Elaine early that night and 
the next. day at the breakfast table, on 
his way to the capitol, and in his office, 
in the curious faces of all he encount- 
ered, he read the question he was con- 
tinually asking himself. 

He went into his private office and 
summoned his secretary. 

“Gilkes, don’t let in any more people 
today than is absolutely necessary. I 
will see no reporters. You can tell them 
no petition or request for the pardon 
of Jesse Hume has reached this office, 
oh—Gilkes——” 

The secretary turned expeciantly. 

“Tf Elias Hume comes, of course he 
is to be admitted at once.” 


Later in the morning, the messenger 
to the governor stood at the office win- 
dow, idly looking out. ; 

“Dollars to doughnuts,” he exclaimed 
suddenly and confidently “that this is 
Elias Hume coming up the front walk!” 

The secretary hastened to the window. 
A grizzled old man, in butternut-col- 
ored, tightly-buttoned overcoat, and car- 
rying a telescope bag, was ascending the 
steps. 

“Т don’t know why you think so,” said 
the secretary resentfully to the boy. 
“Elias Hume isn’t the only farmer in the 
world. Sometimes,” he added, pursuing“ 
a train of thought beyond the boy’s 
knowledge, “it seems as if no one but 
farmers came into this capitol!” 

А few moments later опе of the guards 
ushered into the business office the old 
man, overcoat and telescope. The secre- 
tary now caught the infection of the 
boy’s belief. 

“What can I do for you?” he asked 
courteously. 5 3 

“I want to see the guvner,” replied the 
old man in a curt tone. 

“Your name?” asked the secretary. 

“Elias Hume,” was the response. 

David Dunn knew when he heard the 
knock whom he would open the door to, 
and he was glad the strain of suspense 
was ended. But when he looked into the 
familiar face, a host of old memories 
crowded in upon his recollection, and 
for an instant he forgot why the old man 
came. 

“Uncle Elias!” he said, extending a 
cordial hand to the visitor, while his 
stern, strong face softened under his 
slow, sweet smile. Then he turned to 
his secretary. 

“Admit no one else, major.” 

The governor took the telescope bag 
from his guest and set it on the table, 
wondering if it contained the “docu- 
ments in evidence.” 
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“Take off your coat, Uncle Elias; they 
keep it pretty warm in here!” 

“I callate they do—in more ways than 
one,” chuckled the old man, removing 
his coat. “I hed to start purty early this 
morning, when it was cool-like. So, 
Dave, you ain’t fergot how you an’ all 
the boys called me ‘Uncle Elias.’ Wal, 
times has changed! To think of old Josh 
Dunn’s boy bein’ guvner! Why, I never 
jest seemed to take it in till I cum up 
them steps!” 

The governor laughed. 

“Sometimes I don’t seem to take it in 
myself.” 

He was unlocking a little cabinet as he 
spoke, and he now produced a bottle 
and a couple of glasses. 

“Wal, I dew declar!” exclaimed the 
old man, “ef you don’t hev things as 
handy as a pocket in a shirt! Good stuff, 

“Dave! More warmin’ than my old coat, 
I reckon, but say, why don’t you ask me 
what I hev got in that air telescope?” 

David winced. In olden times the old 
man never came right to the point. He 
had always steered straight away from 
his object, and no coaxing could bring 
him to it until he so willed. 

“Why—what is it, Uncle Elias?” 

“Open it!” directed the old man. 

With the feeling that he was opening 
his coffin, David unstrapped the tele- 
scope and lifted the cover. A little ex- 
clamation of pleasure escaped him. The 
telescope bag held big red apples, and 
it held nothing more. David quickly bit 
into one. 

“I know from just which particular 
tree these come,” he said, “from that 
humped, old one in the corner of the 
orchard near the house.” 

“Yes,” said the old man, “that’s jest 
the one—the one under which you an’ 
her used to set and purtend you were 
gittin’ your lessons.” 

The governor’s eyes were luminous in 
reminiscence. 

“I haven’t forgotten—her—or the old 
days,” he said, slowly. 

“I know’d you hedn’t, Dave!” 

Again David’s heart sank at the con- 
fidence in the tone which betokened the 
faith reposed, but he would give the old 
man a good time anyway before he took 
his destiny by the throat. 

“Wouldn’t you like to go through the 
capitol?” he asked. 

“I be goin’. The feller thet brung me 
up here, sed he’d show me through.” 

“ГІ show you through,” said Dave de- 
cisively, and together they went through 
the places of interest in the building, 
David, as proud as a newly domesticated 
man, showing off his house. At last they 
reached the rotunda of the entrance hall 
where, in a huge glass case, reposed the 
old, unfurled battle flags. The old man 
stopped before the case and looked long 
and reverently within. 

“What was your regiment, 
Elias?” 

“Forty-seventh Infantry.” 

David called to a guard and obtained 

+ a key to the case. Opening it, he bade 

, the old man take out the flag of his regi- 
ment. With trembling hands Elias took 
out the flag he had followed when all his 
country went to war. He gazed at it in 
silence and returned it carefully. 

“It’s luncheon time, Uncle Elias. We’ll 
go over to my hotel. The executive man- 
sion is undergoing repairs.” 


Uncle 


“I want more’n a lunch, Dave! I h’aint 
et nuthin’ sence four o’clock this morn- 
ing.” 

“Oh, ГЇЇ see that you get enough to 
eat,” laughed David. 

In the hotel lobby a reporter came 
quickly up to them. 

“How are you, governor?” he asked, 
with his eyes fastened on Elias. 

David returned the salutation and pre- 
sented his companion. 

“Mr. Hume from Hesstown?” asked 
the man with an insinuating emphasis 
on the name of the town. 

“Yes,” replied the old man in sur- 
prise. “I don’t seem to reckleck seein’ 
you before.” 

“I never met you, but Гуе heard of 
you. May I ask what your business in 
the city is, Mr. Hume?” 

The old man gave him a keen glance 
from beneath his shaggy brows, 

“І cum to see the guvner,” he said 
shortly. 

And then David, with a laugh of de- 
light at the discomfiture of the reporter, 
led the way to the dining room. 

“You're as foxy as ever, Uncle Elias! 
You checkmated that newspaper man in 
good shape.” 

“Was that a newspaper man? Wal, I 
suppose it's his trade to ask questions.” 

The old man’s loquacity always ceased 
at meal times, so his silence through 
the luncheon was not surprising to 
David. 

“Wal, David, ef this is yer lunch, Га 
hate to see what you call dinner, I never 
et so much at one settin’ afore!” 

“We'll go over to the club now and 
have a smoke,” laughed David, “and 
then you must go back to my office with 
me, and see what I have to undergo 
every afternoon for two hours.” 

At the club they met several of David’s 
friends—not politicians—who met Elias 
with courtesy and composure. When 
they returned to the capitol, Elias was 
ensconced comfortably in an armchair in 
the private office, while David listened 
with patience and replied with intelli- 
gence to the long line of importuners. 
The last interview was not especially in- 
teresting, and Elias’ attention was di- 
verted. His eyes fell on a newspaper. 
He picked it up carelessly. He saw his 
own name in big type. It was the issue 
of the night before. He read the ar- 
ticle through and returned the paper 
to its place on the under part of the 
table without being observed by David, 
whose back was turned to him. 

“Wal, Dave,” he said when the last of 
the line had left the room, “I used ter 
think Га ruther do enythin’ then be a 
skule teacher, but I swan ef you don’t 
hev it wuss yet!” 

David made no response. The excite: 
ment of his boyish pleasure in showing 
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Uncle Elias about had died away as he 
listened to the troubles and wants of his 
callers, and now the recollection of the 
old man’s errand again confronted him. 
- . Elias looked at him keenly. 

“Dave,” he said slowly, “t’aint no snap 
you hev got! I never know’d till today 
jest what it meant to you. I’m proud of 
you, Dave! I wish—I wish you hed ben 
my son!” 

The governor crossed the toom im- 
petuously. 

“Uncle Elias,’ he said earnestly, “I 
would have been if—she had lived.” 

“І know it, Dave, but wishes can’t 
bring her back, and you hed orter find 
another, now.” 

The governor's face lighted. 

“T have, Uncle Elias, and I want you to 
meet her. She knows about you and 
Alice.” 

“Wal, wal, I wanter know!” said Uncle 
Elias. “Га like to see her sartain. And, 
Dave,” with a little, sheepish grin, “I’ve 
ben and dun it myself!” 

“What, Uncle Elias? Not married?” 

“Thet’s jest what I be! Last week—to 
a smart, spry, good-lookin’ widder, and 
she’s made the old place quite chipper.” 

“Т am glad—very glad,” said the gov- 
ernor joyfully. 

“Yes, Dave. thet’s what I cum for—to 
tell you. I h’aint much on the rite; an’ 
I've allers wanted ter see you here in 
this great place. They all sez to me, 
‘mebby Dave's stuck on hisself and his 
job, an’ you'll hav to giv yer keerd to а 
nigger to be tuk in tew him,’ but I sez, 
‘no! not Dave Dunn! He ain’t that kind!’ 
an’ I kin go back and tell them how you 
showed me all over the place and tuk me 
to the hotel an’ ter thet air stylish place 
whar I wuz treated like a king, an’ best 
of all thet I seen yer girl!” 

David grasped his hand. 
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“Uncle Elias!” he began, but his voice 
failed him. ; 

“Say, see here, Dave, I didn’t know 
nuthin’ about thet,” pointing to the 
newspaper, “until а few minits ago. I 
sed to hum thet I wuz a cumin’, an’ ef 
them disrepptible friends of Jesse's air 
a gittin’ up some fool paper, I don’t 
know it. Ef they do send one in, Dave 
Dunn, don’t yer sign it! Why, I wouldn’t 
hev thet boy out о” prison fer nuthin’! 
He’s diffrent from what he used ter be, 
Dave. He’s got as low as they git, an’ 
he is dangerous. I didn’t know a safe 
minit fer years till he wuz locked up 
behind them bars. Don’t ye dare let him 
out, Dave!” 

Tears of relief sprang to the strong 
man’s eyes. 

“Why, Dave,” said the! old man in 
shocked tones, “yer didn’t go fer to think 
fer а minit that Га ask you to let him 
out, ‘cause he wuz my son! Even ef I 
wanted him out, an’ Lord knows I don’t, 
Га not ask you to do somethin’ wrong 
no more’n Га bring dishonor to thet old 
flag I held this morning!” 

Again David grasped his hand. 

“We'll go and see her, now,” he said 
softly. 

As they passed out into the corridor, a 
reporter hastened up to them. 

“Governor, are you going to pardon 
Jesse Hume?” 

Before the governor could reply, Elias 
stepped forward: 

“Young feller, thar h’aint no parden 
ben asked fer Jesse Hume, and wat’s 
more, thar h’aint a goin’ to be none 
asked—not from me. I cum down here 
to pay my respecks to the guvner and 
bring him a few apples, and you kin say 
so ef you wanter!” 

Copyright—The Shortstory Publishing Company 


“S IS FOR SHIFTLESS SUSANNA” 


Continued from Paye 8 
nated the conversation as soon as was 
decently possible, and went kitchenward. 
In her anxiety not to miss her train. back 
to the city, she refused Teresa’s offer 
‚ої dainty sandwiches, pastries, and tea, 
and merely stopped long enough to brush 
up her hair and to ascertain by carefully 
enumerating them out loud that she had 
her purse, her gloves, the orphanage 
plans, and the new time table. 

“This will seem very funny,” said poor 
Susanna, gallantly to herself, as she took 
her seat in the train and tried to ignore 
a really sharp headache, “when once I 
see them! If I can only get hold of Jim, 
and if the afternoon goes smoothly, I 
shan’t mind anything!” 

Only ten minutes late for her lunch- 
eon engagement, Susanna entered the 
cool depths of the restaurant and piloted 
by an impressed head waiter, looked 
confidently for her own party. It was 
very pleasant here, and the trays of 
salads and iced things that were borne 
continually past her were very inviting. 

But still there was no Mrs. Thayer 
and no Jim. Susanna waited a few min- 
utes, sat down, got up again, and finally, 
at 2 o'clock, went out into the blazing, 
unfriendly streets, and walked the five 
short squares that lay between the res- 
taurant and her husband's office. A hot, 
dusty wind blew steadily against her; 
the streets were full of happy girls and 


men with suitcases, bound for the coun- 
try and a day or two of fresh air and 
idleness. Miss Perry was putting the 
cover on her typewriter as Susanna en- 
tered the office, her own suitcase wait- 
ing in a corner. She looked astonished 
as Susanna came in. 

“My goodness, Mrs. Fairfax!” she 
ejaculated. “Weve been trying to get 
you by telephone! Mr. Fairfax was so 
anxious to get hold of those orphanage 
plans. Mr. Thayer wanted——” 

“Гуе been following him about all 
дау,” said Susanna, with an undignified 
but uncontrollable gulp. She sat down 
limply. ‘What happened to the lunch- 
eon plan?” she asked forlornly. “Where 
is Mr. Fairfax?” 

Miss Perry, perhaps softened by the 
sight of Susanna’s filling eyes and tired 
face, became very sympathetic. “Isn’t it 
too bad—I know you have! But you 
see Mrs. Thayer couldn’t wait for you, as 
she had to be back at the hospital at 2, 
so she would do a little shopping herself 
and let the rest wait.” 

“Well,” said Susanna, after a pause 
in which her very soul rebelled, “it can’t 
be helped, I suppose! Did Mr. Fairfax 
go out with her?” 

“He was to take her somewhere for a 
cup of tea, and then he wes going home.” 

“Going home! But Гуе just come from 
there!” 

“He thought he’d probably catch you 


“able accident after another! 


there, I think. He was anxious to get 
hold of those plans.” 

“О, I could сгу---” Susanna began 
despairingly. But indeed Miss Perry 
needed no assurance of that. “I could 
cry!” said Susanna again. “Today,” she 
expanded, “has been simply one miser- 
I hope it'll 
be a lesson tome! Well——” She broke 
off short, for Miss Perry while kind, was 
human, and was visibly conscious that 
she had promised her brother and sister- 
in-law to be at their house in East Au- 
burndale, a populous suburb, long before 
it was time to put the baby to bed. “I 


suppose there’s nothing for me to do but 
finished Susanna, discon- 


go home,” 
tentedly. 

“Accidents will happen!” trilled Miss 
Perry, blithely, hurrying for her car. 

Susanna went thoughtfuliy home, re- 
flecting soberly upon the events of the 
day. If she could but live this episode 
down, she told herself; but meet and win 
Mrs. Thayer somehow in the near future; 
but bring Jim to the point of entirely 
forgetting and forgiving the whole dis- 
graceful day, she would really reform. 
She would “keep lists,” she would “make 
notes,” she would do all the things that 
those who had her good at heart had 
been advising for the last ten years. 

Of course, if the Thayers were resent- 
ful—refused to be placated—Susanna 
made a little wry mouth. But they 
wouldn’t be! 

Still deep in stimulating thoughts of a 
complete reformation, Susanna reached 
home again, crossed the deep-tiled porch 
with its potted olives and gay awnings, 
entered the big hall now dim with after- 
noon shadows. Now for Jim——! 

But where was Jim? 

“Mr. Fairfax is home, Emma?” 

“O, there you are, Mrs. Fairfax! And 
us trying, and trying to telephone you! 
No, ma’am, he’s not home. He left on 
the 3:20. He’d only come out in a rush 
for some papers, and he had to get back 
to town to see some one at once, There’s 
a note——” 

Susanna sat down. Her head was split- 
ting, she was hungry and exhausted, and, 
at the effort she made to keep the tears 
out of her eyes, a wave of pain swept 
across her forehead. She opened the 
note. 

“If you can find a reliable messenger 
(said the note, without preamble), I wish 
you would get those orphanage plans 
to me at Thorton’s office before 6. Ihave 
to meet him there at 4. Тһе matter is 
really important, or I would not trouble 
you. ГІ dine with Thayer at the club. 
Ј. Е” 5 

The pretty hallways and the glaring 
strip of light beyond the open door swam 
suddenly before Susanna’s eyes. The 
hand that held the note trembled. 

“I could not be so mean’ to him!” said 
Susanna to herself. “But perhaps he 
was tired and hot—poor Jim.” And 
aloud she said with dignity: “I shall 
have to take this paper—these plans— 
in to Mr. Fairfax. Emma, ГЇЇ catch the 
4:20.” 

“You'll be dead!” said Emma, sym- 
pathetically. 

“My head aches,” Mrs. Fairfax admit- 
ted briefiy. But when she was upstairs 
and alone she found herself suddenly 
giving way to the long deferred burst of 
tears. 


After a while she bathed her eyes, 
brushed her hair, and substituted a more 
substantial gown for the pongee. Then 
she started out once more, refreshed 
and more cheerful in spite of herself, and 
soothed unconsciously by the quiet close 
of the lovely autumn afternoon. 

Her own gateway was separated by a 
flight of shallow stone steps from the 
road, and Susanna paused there on her 
way to the train. And while she was 
standing there she found her.gaze riv- 
eted upon a motor car that, still a quar- 
ter of a mile away, was rapidly descend- 
ing the slope of the hill, its two occu- 
pants fairly shaken by its violent and 
rapid approach. The road here was not 
wide, and curved on a sharp grade, and 
Susanna always found the descent of a 
large car, like this one, a matter of half- 
terrified fascination. But surely with this 

* саг there was more than the ordinary 
danger, she thought, with a sudden sick 
thumping at her-heart, Surely here was 
something all wrong! Surely no sane 
driver—— 

“That man is drunk,” she said, quite 
aloud. “He can not make it! He can’t 
possibly—ah-h-h!” 

Her voice broke on a gasp, and she 
pressed one hand tight over her eyes. 
For with swift and terrible precision the 
accident had indeed come to pass. The 
саг skidded, turned, hung for a sickening 
second on one wheel, struck the stone 
of the roadside fence with a horrible 
grinding jar and toppied heavily over 
against the bank. 

When Susanna uncovered her eyes 
again, and before she could move or cry 
out in the dumb horror that had taken 
possession of her, she saw a man in golf- 
ing wear run from the Porters’ gate op- 
posite; and another motor, in which 
Susanna recognized the figure of a friend 
and neighbor, Dr. Whitney, swept up be- 
side the over-turned one. When she 
ran, as she presently found herself run- 
ning, to the spot other men and women 
had gathered there, drawn from lawns 
and porches by this sudden projection of 
tragedy into the gayety of their Saturday 
afternoon. 

“Hurt?” gasped Susanna, joining the 
group. 

: “Тһе man is—dead, Billy says,” said 
young Mrs. Porter, in lowered tones, 
with an agitated clutch of Susanna’s 
arm. “And, poor thing! she doesn’t real- 
ize it, and she keeps asking where her 
chauffeur is and why he doesn’t come 
to her!” 

“Wouldn’t you think people would 
have better sense than to keep a man 
like that!” added another neighbor, Dex- 
ter Ellis, with a bitterness born entirely 
of nervousness. “He was drunk as a 
lord! Young and I were just coming 
out of my side gate——” 

Every one talked at once—there was a 
confusion of excited comment. Some- 
body had flung a carriage robe over the 
silent form of the man as it lay tumbled 
in the dust and weeds; Susanna glanced 
toward it with a shudder. Somehow she 
found herself supporting the car’s other 
occupant, the woman, who was half-sit- 
ting and half-lying on the bank where 
she had fallen. The woman had opened 
her eyes and was looking slowly about 
the group; she had pushed away the 
whisky the doctor held to her lips, but 
she looked sick and seemed in pain. 
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“T had just put the baby down when 
I heard Dex shout——” Susanna could 
hear Mrs. Ellis saying behind her in low 
tones. “O, it is an outrage—they should 
have regarded it years ago,” said an- 
other voice. “Merest chance in the world 
that we took the side gate,’ Dr. Ellis 
was saying, and some man’s voice Susan- 
na did not know reiterated over and 
over: “Well, I guess he’s run his last 
car, poor fellow; I guess he’s run his 
last car——” 

“You feel better, don’t you?” the doc- 
tor asked his patient, encouragingly. 
“Just open your mouth and swallow 
this.” And Susanna said gently: “Just 
try it; you’ll feel so much stronger!” 

The woman turned upon her a pair of 
eyes as heavy as a sick animal’s, and 
moistened her lips. “Arm,” she said 
with difficulty. 

“Her arm’s broken,” said the doctor 
in a low tone, “and I think her leg too. 
Kane has gone to wire for the ambu- 
lance. We'll get her right into town.” 

“You can’t take her to town!” Susanna 
ejaculated, turning so that she might 
not be heard by the sufferer. “Take her 
Апїо my house.” 

“The hospital is really the most com- 
fortable place for her, Mrs. Fairfax,” 
the doctor said guardedly. “I am afraid 
there is internal injury. Her mind 
seems confused. You can’t undertake 
the responsibility ——” 

“Ah, but you can’t jolt the poor thing 
all the way into town——” Susanna be- 
gan again. Mrs. Porter at her shoulder, 
interrupted her in an earnest whisper: 

“Sue, dear, it’s always done. It won’t 
take very long and nobody expects 
you——” 


“I know just how Susanna feels,” іп- 


terrupted Mrs. Ellis, “but, after all, you 
never can tell—we don’t know one thing 
about her——” ` 

“She'll be taken good care of,” finished 
the doctor, soothingly. 

“Please—don’t let them frighten—my 
husband——” said the woman herself, 
slowly, her distressed eyes moving from 
one face to another. “If I could—be 
moved somewhere before һе hears——” 

“We won't frighten him,” Susanna as- 
sured her tenderly. “But will you tell 
us your name so we may let him know?” 

The injured woman frowned. “I did 
tell you—didn’t I?” she asked painfully. 

“No”’—Susanna would use this tone 


in her nursery some day—‘No, geat 


not yet.” 

“Tell us again,” said the doctor, with 
too obvious an intention to soothe. 

The woman gave him a look full of 
dignified reproach. 

“If I could rest on your porch a little 
while,” she said to Susanna, ignoring the 
others rather purposely, “I should be 
quite myself again. That will be best. 
Then I can think—I can’t think now. 
These people—and my head——” 

And she tried to rise supporting her- 
self with a hand on Susanna’s arm. But 
with the effort the last vestige of color 
left her face and she slipped, uncon- 
scious, back to the grass. 

“Dead?” asked Susanna, very white. 

“No—no! Only fainted,” Dr. Whitney 
said. “But I don’t like it,” he added, his 
finger at the limp wrist. 

“Bring her in, won’t you?” Susanna 
urged with sudden decision. “I simply 
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And, relieved to have it settled, she led 
them swiftly across the garden and into 
the house, flung down the snowy covers 
of the guest room bed, and with Emma’s 
sympathetic help established the stran- 
ger therein. 5 

“Trouble,” whispered the injured wo- 
man apologetically, when she opened her 
eyes upon walls and curtains rioting 
with pink roses. and felt the delicious 
softness and freshness of the linen and 
pillows about her. 2 

“O, don’t think of that—I love to do it!” 
Susanna said honestly, patting her hand. 
“A nurse is coming up from the village 
to look out for you, and she and the 
doctor are going to make you more com- 
fortable.” 

The woman, fixing her with a dazed 
yet curiously intent look, formed with 
her lips the words, “God bless you,” and 
wearily shut her eyes. Susanna, slip- 
ping out of the room a few minutes later, 
said over and over again to herself, “I 
don’t саге—Іт glad I did it!” 

Still, it was not very reassuring to hear 
the big hall clock strike 6, and suddenly 
to notice the orphanage plans lying 
where they had been flung on the hall 
table. с 

“I wish it was the middle of next 
year,” said Susanna, thoughtfully, going 
to sink wearily into a porch chair, “or 
even next week! Га pretend to be 
asleep when Jim came home tonight,” 
she went on gloomily, “if it wasn’t my 
duty to sit up and explain that there are 
a perfect stranger and a trained nurse 
in the house. Of course, being there as I 
was, any humane person would have to 
do what I did, but it does seem strange, 
this day of all days, that I had to be 
there! And I wish I had thought to send 
those plans by .messenger—that would 
have been one thing the less to worry 
about, at least! What is it, Emma?” 

For Emma, mildly repeating some 
question, had come out to the porch. 


“Would you like tea, Mrs. Fairfax? I 
could bring it out to. you like you had 
it last week with your book.” 

Susanna brightened. After all, she 
had not eaten for a long while; tea would 
be very welcome. And the porch was 
delightful, and there was the new 
Locke. 

“Well, that was my original plan, Em- 
ma,” said she, “and although the day has 
not gone quite as I had planned, still 
there’s no reason why the idea should be 
changed. Bring a supper tea, Emma, and 
lots of sandwiches—I’m combining three 
meals in one, Miss Smith,” she broke off 
to explain smilingly, as the nurse, trim- 
ly clad in white, came to the doorway. 
“Гуе not eaten: since breakfast. You 
must have some tea with me. And how 
is she? 15 her mind clearer?” 

“O, dear me, yes! She’s quite com- 
fortable,” Miss Smith said cheerfully. 
“Doctor thinks there’s no question of 
internal trouble. Her arm is broken and 
her ankle badly wrenched, but that’s all. 
And she’s so grateful to you, Mrs. Fair- 
fax. It seems she has a perfect horror 
of hospitals, and she feels that you've 
done such a remarkably kind thing—tak- 
ing her in. She asked to see you and 
then we're going to try to make her 
sleep. O, and may I telephone her hus- 
band?” 

“О, she could give you his name then!” 
cried Susanna, in relief. “O, I am glad! 
Indeed, you may telephone. Who is he?” 

Miss Smith repeated the name and ad- 
dress. 

Susanna stared at her blankly. Then 
the most radiant of all her ready smiles 
lighted her face. 

“Well, this is really the most extraor- 
dinary day!” she said softly, after a 
pause. “ГІ come right up, Miss Smith, 
but perhaps you might let me telephone 
for you first. I can get her husband 
easily. I know just where he is. He and 
my own husband are dining this evening, 
as it happens——” 
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THE GAY BANDIT OF THE BORDER 


Continued from Page 18 


and made more than one reach to see 
if his knife was sheathed by his side. 
Throughout the room that sudden deadly 
silence fell, so still the dripping of an 
overturned bottle sounded down the 
long length of the room, where a mo- 
ment before all had been an orgy of 
noise. There was no mistaking the mes- 
sage in Jito’s eyes. In Ted’s wrists the 
blood tingled, and he smiled as he sensed 
at last the breaking of that long-awaited 
storm, 

To Don Bob, too, as he stood there, 
flashed the thought that now before 
them the inevitable clash was at hand. 
The desert was not wide enough for 
those two men. Ted felt Bob’s hand close 
quietly about his arm, and a whispered 
voice said, “Wait.” 

Step by step the great-shouldered 
vaquero came on. It was like the ad- 
vance of а grizzly, leisurely, trium- 
phant, gloating, and irresistible, as if 
he knew that time meant nothing, and 
that the end was sure. Almost within 
arm’s length of Ted the Mexican stopped, 
so near that Radcliffe could see the 
bloodshot eyes, and the little beads of 
sweat that stood out on the dark fore- 


head. Jito swept low. his broad sombrero 
in a gesture of ironic welcome. 

“You do us much honor, senores, much 
honor.” The words came a little thickly. 
The voice was not quite steady, but the 
black eyes blazed with unmistakable 
hatred. “I had not thought to see you so 
honor a band of simple vaqueros. I 
thought such talents as yours, senores, 
were more suitable for the company of 
women.” 

The grip on Ted’s arm tightened. “Not 
yet,” the quiet voice warned. 

Jito watched them. He stood, legs 
slightly crouching, as if awaiting a 
blow. The unmoved silence of those 
two lashed him to fury. They were so 
utterly alone, so completely surrounded 
by his waiting horde, and yet they 
seemed so wholly unafraid. Sliding his 
riding boot forward on the smooth floor, 
Jito moved a pace nearer. 

The memory of this American, and of 
the night that he had spent out on the 
desert with Adela, the memory of Adela 
drawing down the face of this man and 
kissing his lips—suddenly all this blazed 
like fire within Jito, so that the black 
eyes had become pin-points of hatred, 
and the slow voice had sunk to a growl. 


“Do you remember, senor, that once I 
told you some day we might test our 
strength and lay all the foolish rules of 
the game aside? That we might fight as 
men fight who fight for life itself? Well, 
what time could be better than now to 
amuse ourselves, senor, and to entertain 
these comrades of mine? Or”—his voice 
rose and he spat the words contemptu- 
ously at the man before him—“or would 
you prefer less dangerous games, such 
as losing a girl on the desert that you 
might boast to the world you are her 
lover?” 

The restraining hand had dropped 
from Ted’s sleeve. The faint sobbing of 
a violin in the patio was the only sound 
throughout the room. No one breathed. 
Ted took one step forward. With his 
open hand he struck the dark, scowling 
face with a force that shot the Mexican’s 
mighty neck back. Then, while the sound 
of that blow still filled the room, Ted 
spoke. 

“You lying bastard.” The low-voiced 
words carried to the far-off corners of 
the silent room. 

Jito’s breath came with a gasp of un- 
controllable rage. His hand slipped to the 
knife at his side and froze there, for now 
he was looking into the barrel of Don 
Bob’s .45 automatic. 

In rapid Spanish came Don Bob's 
words. “Let по one make a move.” His 
eyes swept the crowd, and swarthy 
hands that had sought their belts stiff- 
ened and dropped. Two steps backward 
brought Bob to the bar, and with a little 
spring he seated himself upon it. He 
was looking down, now, upon those up- 
turned faces. A sea of tense, hostile 
faces all turned toward him—all except 
Ted’s who still stood watching the men- 
acing form of Jito. 

“You have gone somewhat out of your 
way to force this fight, Jito mio,” Don 
Bob began, and he laid the automatic 
beside him on the bar. “Well, there is no 
place better than this, no time better 
than now if this must come, since you, 
Jito, would have it so.” His voice rose a 
little. “Meanwhile, whatever happens, 
let no man take any part. The first who 
interferes with knife or gun or fist dies 
quickly.” He smiled іп his friendly, 
quiet fashion down on the vaqueros. “I 
hope in this I have made myself quite 
clear, amigos.” 

Jito laughed. He whipped off the belt 
that held the long knife and threw it to 
Don Bob. He kicked off his spurs and 
hurled them with his sombrero and 
chaps across the room, and now he stood, 
his great form unencumbered, his eyes 
happy with the coming conflict. 

“You fool,” he called up to Don Bob. 
“You fool, to think this boy can live 
against me. We play no game tonight. 
Tonight we fight for life ага not to push 
each other’s shoulders in the dust.” He 
raised both bearlike paws on high. “To- 
night I know no rules, and with these 
two hands, Senor Don Bob, I tear to 
pieces your eastern boy who comes 
among us with his woman’s face and 
with a woman’s ways.” 

Ted had stripped off his coat. As he 
laid it beside Bob the older man whis- 
pered: “On your guard for every low 
trick in the game, and if you get him, 
don’t let up. There’s the hate of death 
itself in his eyes.” 

Ted nodded. “I know,” he said, and 


turned toward his adversary. In the face 
of danger Radcliffe had become calm 
again. Once more he was the cool, 
watchful fighter, alert and unafraid. 

The room was still with the silence of 
death, апа beyond the cleared circle be- 
fore the bar every man stood motionless 
and tense, their breathless gaze fastened 
on those two figures who held each 
other’s eyes beneath the blazing lights. 
Their shadows lay huddled beneath 
them as they stood now, barely an arm’s 
length apart, watchful and deadly. They 
seemed greater than human, crouching 
there: They seemed not human at all. 
More like two primeval forces, two 
storm gods out of some legend of past 
heroic days. - Jito spoke in his low, 
growling voice. 

“Cuidado, Americano. We fight now in 
a game where all is fair, and I think this 
time I tear you apart. Are you ready?” 

Ted merely smiled in answer to the 
Mexican’s question. 

Quietly Jito stepped sidewise, with his 
great torso bent forward and the big 
arms swaying loosely in front of him, 
like the arms of a gorilla. Alert and 
without a sound he began that sidewise, 
slouching walk of his, making a kind 
of shuffling circle about Ted, watching 
him, waiting his chance. A quarter of 
a circle he had made, while Ted never 
moved, except to turn a little. Unheeded, 
the cigaret in Don Bob’s mouth had gone 
out. Not a vaquero breathed. The very 
soul of every man was out there in that 
silent circle of waiting death. 

Then, without warning, Ted leaped. 
There was a quick inrush of breath from 
the spectators. None expected it. All 
had thought the first move would come 
from Jito. With the leap of a panther, 
the man’s heavy body hurled itself 
through the air, his arms shot forward, 
and like pistol shots his fists rang out 
against Jito’s jaw. The Mexican stum- 
bled back, and now the lights gleamed 
оп а long, cruel gash below his mouth. 
Ted darted back, but like lightning Jito’s 
right hand had closed over his wrist, and 
with a lunge and a growl the Mexican 
closed. His free arm wrapped about 
Ted’s neck, and the short, powerful fin- 
gers gripped Ted’s throat. They tight- 
ened, and the corded veins of the 
vaquero’s arm told of the punishing 
vise that had begun cutting the life from 
his adversary. 

“Dios,” whispered a vaquero. “Не will 
tear the Americano’s throat out.” They 
were too close now for blows. In the 
bearlike hug of the Mexican, Ted’s chest 
pressed against Jito’s shouldex. The tear- 
ing pain at his throat blinded him, blood 
was pounding in his head for want of 
air, and always those gripping fingers 
tightened. The lights seemed to flicker 
and grow dull. His agonized lungs were 
bursting. Desperately Ted reached down 
and twisted his own arm low about the 
vaquero’s waist, then heaved with all 
his might. Slowly the Mexican’s weight 
left the ground, and Ted swung the 
great body outward, then lunged for- 
ward, 

With a crash they struck the floor, 
Jito beneath. As the vaquero’s head hit 
the boards, Ted felt that killing grip 
loosen. With all his might he pulled 
back and away and struggled to his 
knees. His head throbbed dully, his 
breath came in painful gasps, but almost 
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in the same moment that implacable foe 
was again upon him. 
Out of the shadow beyond the circle 


of light, Ted saw Jito rise and again hurl ! 
himself forward. Like lightning Ted | 


jumped aside, and the Mexican’s hand 
caught only his shirt, ripping it from 
his body. He turned as if in the air, and 
in another second they were linked to- 
gether again, clawing, snarling like mad- 
dened beasts, striking out where there 
was room to strike, locked in entwining 
arms that ever and again rose and fell 
with bruising thuds or with the rip of 
torn flesh. Sweat dripped from their 
bodies, their clothes hung in rags about 
their waists, their breathing had become 
a gasping, sobbing thing. But ever they 
fought on. 

Once they fell and rolled, shaking the 
room with the impact. Once Jito, pulling 
himself free, climbed astride the other 
and raised his hand for one annihilating 
stroke, only to fall back before the whip- 
like lashes of Ted’s fists. 

Men ached from the strained positions 
they had taken, yet they could not move. 
Hours seemed to pass while these two 
crushed and tore each other’s bodies. 
Jito’s lip hung open and bleeding, and 
his cheeks were puffed so that the black 
eyes seemed to blaze out of two deep 
caverns. That long scar above his eyes 
glowed an angry red. Ted’s throat was 
matted with blood, and his head torn by 
the Mexican’s claws. 

They stood now, toe to toe, driving pis- 
tonlike blows into each other’s bodies, 
then again Jito lunged forward and 
closed. This time he flung both arms 
about Ted and hurled him across the 
room. Ted struck a table, crashed 
through it, and fell face downward 
against the wall. In a second Jito was 
on him, eager this time to end it all, but 
as the Mexican’s hand slipped over the 
American’s shoulder, Ted reached up and 
seized his wrist in the viselike grasp of 
his own two hands. Aided by the im- 
petus of the Mexican’s rush he swung 
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Jito about, then thrust upward, and now 
the vaquero’s hand was being forced up 
between his shoulder-blades in the 
dreaded hammerlock. Still keeping his 
hold with one hand, Ted wrapped his 
right arm about the Mexican’s neck, then 
pushed with all his might. Slowly Jito’s 
arm rose. Frantically he whipped about 
him to seize some vulnerable part of the 
boy, but his clawing hand found no hold. 
Second by second his arm ‘was being 
thrust upward until the great muscles 
creaked and Jito’s mouth opened in a 
groan of pain and rage. 

They were motionless now, those two 
grotesque, hulking bodies, beneath the 
glare of the lights. Their clothing hung 
in tattered shreds. Their breathing came 
in agonized sobs, and already one of 
Jito’s eyes had closed. Ted’s own face 
was haggard, his jaw had dropped, and 
the blue veins on his forehead stood out 
like cords beneath his wet hair. Yet in 
this last supreme effort his aching mus- 
cles knotted as he forced Jito’s captive 
hand still higher, still nearer the break- 
ing point. Once more a low groan was 
wrung from the Mexican’s lips as Ted 
forced his arm upward inch by inch in 
that killing hold. Jito’s shoulder was on 
fire. Flinging his head back, he tried to 
batter the man’s face with his great skull, 
and once his head crashed on the- point 
of Ted’s chin with a sharp crack. For 
an instant the American’s hold weak- 
ened, then, with a last effort, strength- 
ened, and again the merciless hammer- 
lock tightened. Already the Mexican’s 
great sinews were cracking with the 
agony and strain of it. His neck had 
swollen. The great head lolled from side 
to side in a very ecstasy of pain, but still 
the dark giant fought on. One gripping 
hand had caught Ted by the shoulder, 
and in a last frantic effort tore the skin 
with clenched nails. No sound. It might 
have been a place of death except for 
the sobbing breath of those two forms, 
horrible now to look at, savage, beyond 
all thought and all sensation éxcept for 
the blood lust that rioted in both their 
brains. They were no longer men. They 
were two primeval forces of the world, 
symbols of clashing destinies. They were 
hate incarnate. 

And still, head down, eyes closed, 
sweat pouring over bloody skin, they 
struggled on. 

“Mother of God,” one murmured 
hoarsely from the crowd, “never before 
have men fought as these men fight. They 
are wolves, these two, mad wolves. Look, 
in God’s name! Now the Americano 
strangles him!” 

For, still holding Jito’s wrist in his 
left hand, Ted had wound his right arm 
closer about the Mexican’s neck and 
little by little was tightening his hold. 
Jito’s eyes bulged. Once a stifled gurgle 
rese from his torn lips. Shifting his 
weight to his left foot he whipped sud- 
denly about with all the.force of his 
right leg, in a frantic attempt to maim 
Ted, but he was too close. Like a dying 
man his free arm rose high in the air, 
his fingers opened and clutched horribly. 
The man’s life was being forced from his 
very body by this merciless antagonist. 

Once among those silent spectators a 
form moved. One of Jito’s vaqueros 
whipped a knife from his belt and 
stepped forward, but the click of a 
cocked automatic sounded unmistakably 
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loud in the silent room. He looked up to 
see the gray eyes of Don Bob watching 
warily. Bob said no word, but the heavy 
Colt had shifted ever so little toward the 
Mexican who held the knife. Quickly 
the man dropped back into the crowd 
again. 

Then, suddenly, it was ended. 

Once again the great fist of Jito raised 
impotently into the air, but the jerking, 
mighty fingers clutched nothingness, and 
now his knees bent and his head fell 
limply forward. It was over. The giant 
of the border was down. One last moan 
of agony rose from those tortured lips, 
and his eyes closed. As he slid to the 
fioor, Ted threw his arms about him, 
raised him and carried that great, un- 
conscious form across the room. On the 
bar he laid his fallen adversary and stood 
for a long moment watching him while 
his own heart pounded wildly in his 
breast. For a moment the room swayed. 
His chest rose and fell, gasping for air. 
Then he raised his head toward Bob and 
tried to smile. 

The older man had turned toward the 
watchful little knot of vaqueros, ‘This 
man,” Bob said to them in Spanish, “gives 
you back your chief. If he had chosen 
he might have killed him. We go now, 
but let none of you move until we are 
away.” 

Once more Ted looked at the crumpled 
hulk lying so strangely quiet across the 
bar. All hatred, all bitterness had gone 
out of him—he felt only a great weari- 
ness, a desire for sleep. Don Bob threw 
his coat over Radcliffe’s shoulders and 
led him out into the night. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


EXT morning Ann Reed sat in her 
room smoking a late after-breakfast 
cigaret. Downstairs Mendoza’s was still 
afire with the tale of last night’s en- 
counter. Through the desert ranches and 
toward the foothills men were spread- 
ing the tale as they rode out in the early 
dawn. Twice already Mendoza had 
thrust his dark face into the singer’s room 
to repeat to her some word of that night's 
memorable battle, but now, as she looked 
up from beside the sunny window, Men- 
doza had different news. 

“A senorita asks to come up.” There 
was a quaver of excitement in his voice. 
“It is the Senorita Morales.” For а mo- 
ment the little man was silent. “It must 
be about that fight of those two mad 
giants. Que va? All the border will 
know of this by night. And then what 
will those swaggering vaqueros of Paco 
Morales say?” 

The long lashes of the girl lifted. She 
smiled and dropped the cigaret into a 
bowl before her. “Ask Senorita Morales 
to come up.” 

And she was still smiling when the 
door opened and Adela Morales stood in 
the doorway. 

Their eyes held each other with a long, 
questioning look. To the older woman 
Adela seemed enviably young and splen- 
didly alive as she stood there hesitant in 
the doorway. A shaft of light from the 
window touched the coppery hair curl- 
ing beneath the broad-brimmed Panama. 
The flush of desert winds was in her 
cheeks. She entered and softly closed 
the door. 

“You know who I am,” she said. 


Ann Reed nodded. “And I know, too, 
why you came. Please sit down,” she 
said, indicating a chair. 

As Adela pulled off her driving gloves 
the singer saw her lips quiver, and 
knew that tears were not far from her 
eyes. A sudden wave of sympathy for 
the girl caught her. She broke the si- 
lence. “You were taken in last night by 
what you saw here, weren’t you? Just 
for a moment?” 

Adela nodded, her eyes still bright 
with tears. 

“Your uncle is stupid. But all men are 
stupid, so why complain?” The singer 
lighted a cigaret. “And yet that was a 
dangerously cruel thing to do. You 


. know, I had to hold back that big giant 


of yours, or he might have made Paco 
Morales very sorry for himself. But 
you don’t need me to tell you who this 
gringo giant of yours really loves, do 
you? Of course you don’t. You only 
came to me to make sure. It was a 
courageous thing. I wonder if any man 
is worth it?” 

Then slowly, dispassionately, but with 
relentless accuracy, Ann Reed told of 
Morales’ earljer visit and of the offer he 
had made. 

“How he knew that Radcliffe was in 
my room last night, I can’t зау,” she fin- 
ished. 

“But why was he here?” 

Ann smiled understandingly. “Не 
came up te get a note for Don Bob. 
That’s all.” 

The frank friendship in her eyes won 
Adela. “Until I was in bed and began 
thinking, I think I hated you both, and 
I had no right to hate, for—I have no 
claim on him.” 

“І know. I know terribly well of love 
that has no claim. But after you thought 
about it you realized.” 

“І only knew that there was some 
mistake—that there had to be a mistake, 
and I had to come to you first. It taught 
me—how much I cared.” 

Again the singer smiled. “That was 
worth something, wasn’t it? If you had 
been less straightforward, Morales might 
have done the harm he’d hoped to do. 
You know, the greatest favor I could 
do you would be to tell you not to trust 
your uncle. If you love this American 
boy—and I think you do—watch Paco 
Morales. I don’t believe he would stop 
at anything to keep you two apart.” 

Ann rose, and, walking to where the 
girl sat, laid a white hand on her shoul- 
der. “You're young, and you have cour- 
age, my dear, and many people will 
love you. The world for you should be a 
glorious place to live in, Don’t ever 
spoil it. Don’t let doubts and suspicions 
come between you and that big gringo 
of yours. And if you both love, then give 
yourselves utterly to love. Don’t let 
uncles or differences of race or anything 
in this world keep you apart. That's all 
the wisdom I can give you.” The calm 
eyes that were neither sad nor gay 
looked down almost wistfully at the face 
where the miracle and radiance of love 
had come. 

She might have sighed. “You were 
made for happiness. Go and claim it. 
Danger lies ahead for both of you. Your 
lover has two of the most powerful 
enemies in the border. Watch them both. 
And trust.” 

Impulsively Adela kissed her. “You've 
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helped me more than you know,” she 
whispered, and ran down the hall. 

For a long time the singer sat watch- 
ing the thin ribbon of smoke as it 
‘spiraled upward from a broken cigaret. 
Then, very quietly, she laid her head 
among the pillows and covered her face. 


Straight from Mendoza’s Adela drove 
to the house of Don Bob, and as the 
rancher ran down the steps she laid 

“both hands on his arm. 

“You heard what my uncle did?” 

He nodded. 

2 “It was unworthy of a caballero. І am 
ashamed for him and for me. But what 
shall I say to Ted?” 

He patted her hand. “Better say noth- 
ing-at all, dear. It’s over, and besides Ted 
had quite a busy evening after that.” 

“How is he? And where is he?” 

Bob nodded toward the house, “Inside, 
trying to shave with his left hand. He’s 
just a little awkward this morning, for 
some reason.” Then his eyes were fired 
with the memory of that struggle, and he 
shook the girl gently by the shoulders. 
“Our Ted made immortal border history 
last night, Adela. Jito’s defeat will mean 
more for the peon than a dozen of El 
Coyote’s raids. But when did you heat 
of it?” 

“By dawn this morning the vaqueros 
brought the news to the ranch, and an 
hour later Jito rode in. He was terribly 
battered. Uncle and I put him to bed, 
and later he and Jito had a long talk 
together, but they told me nothing.” 

A door closed above them, and they 
looked up to see Ted. His right hand 
was bandaged and above his forehead 
stretched an angry bruise. As he saw 
Adela his face lightened. Running quick- 
ly down the steps he took her hand and 
raised it to his lips. 

“Гуе been so worried since I heard,” 
she said simply, and even now there was 
a little tremor in her voice. “You're not 
hurt?” 

Ted shook his head. He tried to speak 
casually. “Tm as sore as the very devil, 
but not hurt. Your little cousin has left 
his mark on every square inch of me, but 
in six months of a year I'll be as fit as 
ever.” 
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Together they sought the shadow of 
the porch, and as Don Bob lighted the 
girl’s cigaret she looked swiftly up at 
Ted. “I'm not going to talk about last 
night—not ever. It was a cruel stupid 
асі of my uncle’s—I вһап% forgive him 
for that. You see, my friend, I have 
never known any American well—and 
so my uncle is bitterly afraid I may fall 
in love with you.” She smiled. “Is it not 
a compliment, big Americano?” Then, 
suddenly serious again, she added: “But 
all this means you are in danger—very 
real danger. Jito will not let many days 
pass before he wipes out the memory of 
last night. And it may be my uncle 
will help him. You must not come into 
Mexico again, Ted. Even here you are 
not safe.” 

“Safe from what?” 

“From Jito, and from something—I 
don’t know what. There’s a shadow I 
can’t explain but that frightens me. 
Don’t you feel it, Bob?” 

Bob smiled slowly, He looked out over 
the desert. “Danger here as everywhere. 
Always the bright face of danger. “What 
can Ted do about it?” 

“He can keep out of Mexico.” 

“Would you really want him to?” 

Ted himself answered. “That’s just 
what I can't do, Adela. I’m running Bob’s 
cattle over in Mexico, and TIl be riding 
into the Mexican ranges as a regular 
part of the work. It will be better if I 
just ignore last night and let Jito do 
what he wants. In any event, Га hate to 
have him thing that I’m hiding. Person- 
ally, I believe Jito and I can afford to 
call it quits.” 

He looked down unsmilingly at his 
bandaged hand. 

Bob nodded to Adela. “This bellig- 
erent foreman of mine isn’t going to be 
worth a centavo as a cowpuncher to- 
day. If you're driving to town you might 
take him from under my feet.” 

“Sold!” Eagerly Ted reached for his 
hat. “It’s the first holiday Гуе ever been 
offered. Let’s go before this old slave 
driver repents.” 

And together they ran down the steps 
to the girl’s car. 

CONTINUED NEXT WEEK 
Copyright, 1931, by Tom Gill 
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Continued from Page 5 

“This morning, before you left, you 
gave him a bundle of newspapers, did 
you not?” 

Manfred nodded. 

“They were English newspapers,” he 
said. “Thery does not know a word of 
English. There were pictures in them — 
I gave them to amuse him.” 

“You gave him, amongst others, the 
“Меғарһопе?”” 

“Yes—ha!” Manfred remembered. 

“The offer of a reward was in it—and 
the free pardon—printed in Spanish.” 

Manfred was gazing into vacancy the 
while. 

“T remember,” he said, slowly; “I read 

` it afterwards.” 

“It was very ingenious,” remarked 
Poiccart, commendingly. 

“I noticed he was rather excited, but I 
accounted for this by the fact that we 
had told him last night of the method we 
intended adopting for the removal of 
Ramon and the part he was to play.” 


Leon changed the topic to allow the 
waiter to serve the refreshments that 
had been ordered. 

“It is preposterous,” he went on, with- 
out changing his key, “that a horse on 
which so much money has been placed 
should not have been sent to England at 
least a month in advance.” 

“The idea of а bad channel-crossing 
leading to the scratching of the favorite 
of a big race is unheard of,” added Man- 
fred, severely. 

The waiter left them. 

“We went for a walk this afternoon,” 
resumed Leon, “and we were passing 
along Regent Street, he stopping every 
few seconds to look in the shops, when 
suddenly—we had been staring at the 
window of a photographer’s—I missed 
him. There were hundreds of people in 
the street—but по Thery. ...I have 
been seeking him ever since. Been look- 
ing everywhere.” 

Leon sipped his drink and looked at 
his watch. The other two men did noth- 
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ing, said nothing. A careful observer 
might have noticed that both Manfred’s 
‚ and Poiccart’s hands strayed to the top 
button of their coats. 

“Perhaps not so bad as that,” smiled 
Gonsalez. 

Manfred broke the silence of the two. 

“I take all blame,” he commenced, but 
Poiccart stopped him with a gesture. 

“Tf there is any blame, I alone am 
blameless,” he said with a short laugh. 
“No, George, it is too late to talk of 
blame. We underrated the cunning of 
m'sieur, the enterprise of the English 
newspapers and—and——” 

“The girl at Jerez,” concluded Leon. 

Five minutes passed in silence, each 
man thinking rapidly. 

It was Manfred who spoke, and he 
- rose, followed by Poiccart and Gonsalez. 

“If Thery has not gone to the police— 
where would he go?” 

“Тһе tone of Leon’s question suggested 
the answer. 

“To the office of the newspaper that 
published the Spanish advertisement,” 
was Manfred’s reply, and instinctively 
the three men knew that this was the 
correct solution. 

“Your motor car will be useful,” said 
Manfred, and all three left the bar. 


N THE editor’s room Thery faced the 

two journalists. 

“Thery?” repeated Welby. “I do not 
know that name. Where do you come 
from? What is your address?” 

“I come from Jerez in Andalusia, from 
the wine farm of Sienor.” 

“Not that,” interrupted Welby; “where 
do you come from now—what part of 
London?” 

Thery raised his hands despairingly. 

“How should I know? There are 
houses and streets and people—and it is 
in London, and I was to kill a man, a 
minister, because he had made a wicked 
law—they did not tell me——” 

“They — who?” asked the editor 
eagerly. 

“The other three.” 

“But their names?” 

Thery shot a suspicious glance at his 
questioner. 

“There is a reward,” he said sullenly, 
“and a pardon. I want these before I 
tell——” 

The editor stepped to his desk. 

“If you are one of the four you shall 
have your reward—you shall have some 
of it now.” 

“Hasten! You will receive your reward 
and the pardon also. Tell us, who are 
the Four Just Men; who are the other 
three; where are they to be found?” 

“Here,” said a clear voice behind him; 
and he turned as a stranger, closing the 
door as he entered, stood facing the 
three men—a stranger in evening dress, 
masked from brow to chin. 

There was a revolver in the hand that 
hung at his side. 

“I ат one,” repeated the stranger 
calmly; “there are two others waiting 
outside the building.” 

“How did you get here—what do you 
want?” demanded the editor, and 
stretched his hand to an open drawer in 
his desk. 

“Take your hand away’—and the thin 
barrel of the revolver rose with a jerk. 
“How I came here your doorkeeper will 
explain, when he recovers consciousness. 


Why І am here is because I wish to save 
my life—not an unreasonable wish. If 
Thery speaks I may be a dead man—I 
am about to prevent his speaking. I 
have no quarrel with either of you gen- 
tlemen, but if you hinder me I shall kill 
you,” he said, simply. 

“You,” said the masked man, turning 
to the terror-stricken informer and 
speaking in Spanish, “would have þe- 
trayed your comrades—you would have 
thwarted a great purpose, therefore it is 
just that you should die.” 

He raised the revolver to the level of 
Thery’s breast, and Thery fell on his 
knees, mouthing a prayer. 

“By God—no!” cried the editor, and 
sprang forward. 

The revolver turned on him. 

“Sir,” ‘said the unknown—and_ his 
voice sunk almost to a whisper—“do not 
force me to kill you.” 

“You shall not commit a cold-blooded 
murder,” cried the editor in a white heat 
of anger, and moved forward, but Welby 
held him back. 

“What is the use?” said Welby, in an 
undertone. “He means it—we can do 
nothing.” Sas 

“You can do something,” said the 
stranger, and his revolver dropped to his 
side. 

Before the editor could answer there 
was a knock at the door. 

“Say you are busy,” and the revolver 
covered Thery, who was a whimpering, 
huddled heap by the wall. 

“Go away,” shouted the editor, “I am 
busy.” 

“The printers are waiting,” said the 
voice of the messenger. 

“Now,” said the chief, as the footsteps 
of the boy died away, “what can we do?” 

“You can save this man’s life.” 

“How?” 

“Give me your word of honor that you 
will allow us both to depart, and will 
neither raise an alarm nor leave this 
room for a quarter of an hour after we 
are gone.” 

The editor hesitated. 

“How do I know that the murder you 
contemplate will not be committed as 
soon as you get clear?” 

The other laughed under his mask. 

“How do I know that as soon as I have 
left the room you will not raise an 
alarm?” 

“Т should have given my word, sir,” 
said the editor, stiffly. 

“And I mine,” was the quiet response, 
“and my word has never been broken.” 

In the editor’s mind a struggle was 
going on; here in his hand was the great- 
est story of the century; another minute 
and he would have extracted from Thery 
the secret of the four. ” 

Even now a bold dash might save 
everything—and the printers were wait- 
ing ... but the hand that held the re- 
volver was the hand of a resolute man, 
and the chief yielded. 

“І agree, but under protest,” he said, 
“T warn you that your arrest and punish- 
ment is inevitable.” 

“T regret,” said the masked man with 
a slight bow, “that I can not agree with 
you—nothing is inevitable save death. 
Come, Thery,” hesaid, speaking іп Span- 
ish. “On my word I will not harm you.” 

Thery hesitated, then slunk forward 
with his head bowed and his eyes fixed 
on the door. 
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The masked man opened the door an 
inch, listened, and in the moment came 
the inspiration of the editor's life. 

“Look here,” he said quickly, the man 
giving place to the journalist, “when you 
get home will you write us an article 
about: yourselves? You needn't give us 
any embarrassing particulars, you know 
—something about your aspirations, 
your reasons.” 

“Sir,” said the masked man—and there 
was а note of admiration in his voice—“I 
recognize in you an artist. The article 
will be delivered tomorrow,” and open- 
ing the door the two men stepped into 
the darkened corridor. 


CHAPTER VII 


LOOD-RED placards, hoarse news- 

boys, overwhelming headlines, and 
column after column of leaded type told 
the world next day, how near the four 
had been to capture. Men in the train 
leaned forward, their newspapers on 
their knees, and explained what they 
would have done had they been in the 
editor of the “Megaphone’s” position. 
People stopped talking about wars and 
famines and droughts and street acci- 
dents and parliaments and ordinary 
every day murders in order to concen- 
trate their minds upon the topic of the 
hour. 

Would the Four Just Men carry out 
their promise and slay the secretary for 
foreign affairs on the morrow? Nothing 
else was spoken about. Here was а mur- 
der threatened a month ago, and, unless 
something unforeseen happened, to be 
committed tomorrow. No wonder: that 
the London press devoted the greater 
part of its space to discuss the coming of 
Thery and his recapture. 

At noon-day Scotland Yard circulated 
broadcast a hastily printed sheet: 


$5,000 REWARD 

Wanted, on suspicion of being connected 
with a criminal organization known as the 
Four Just Men, Miguel Thery, alias Saimont, 
alias Le Chico, late of Jerez, Spain, a Spaniard 
speaking no English. Height 5 feet, 8 inches. 
Eyes brown, hair black, slight black mous- 
tache, face broad. Sears: White scar on 
cheek, old knife wound on body. Figure, 
thick-set. 

The above reward will be paid to any per- 
son or persons who shall give such informa- 
tion as shall lead to the identification of the 
said Thery with the band known as the Four 
Just Men, and his apprehension. 

From which may be gathered that, 
acting on the information furnished by 
the editor and his assistant at 2 o’clock 
in the morning, the direct Spanish cable 
had been kept busy; important person- 
ages had been roused from their beds in 
Madrid, and the history of Thery as re- 
corded in the bureau had been recon- 
structed from pigeon-hole records for 
the enlightenment of an energetic com- 
missioner of police. 3 

Sir Philip Ramon, sitting writing іп 
his study at Portland Place, found a diffi- 
culty in keeping his mind upon the letter 
that lay before him. It was a letter ad- 
dressed to his agent at Branfell, the huge 
estate over which he, in the years when 
he was out of office, played squire. 
Neither wife nor chick nor child had Sir 
Philip. “. . . if by any chance these men 
succeed in carrying out their purpose I 
have made ample provision not only for 
myself but for all who have rendered me 


faithful service,” he wrote—from which 
may be garnered the tenor of his letter. 

During the past few weeks, Sir Philip’s 
feelings towards the possible outcome 
of his action had undergone a change. 

The irritation of a constant espionage, 
friendly on the one hand, menacing on 
the other, had engendered so bitter a 
feeling of resentment. that in this newer 
emotion all personal fear had been swal- 
lowed up. His mind was filled with one 
unswerving determination, to carry 
through the measure he had in hand, 
to thwart the Four Just Men, and to 
vindicate the integrity of a minister of 
the crown. 

Sir Philip Ramon was a man with very 
few friends: He had none of the qualities 
that go to the making of a popular man. 
He was an honest man, a conscientious 
man, a strong man. He was the cold- 
blooded, cynical creature that a life de- 
void of love had left him. He had no 
enthusiasm—and inspired none. Satis- 
fied that a certain procedure was less 
wrong than any other, he adopted it. 
Satisfied that a measure was for the iñ- 
mediate or ultimate good of his fellows, 
he carried that measure through to the 
bitter end., 

Four times in ihe short history of the 
administration had “Rumored Resigna- 


‘tion of a Cabinet Minister” filled the 


placards of the newspapers, and each 
time the minister whose resignation was 
ultimately recorded was the man whose 
views had clashed with the foreign sec- 
retary. In small things, as in great, he 
had his way. 

His official residence he absolutely re- 
fused to occupy, and Ко. 44 Downing 
Street was converted into half office, 
half palace. Portland Place was his 
home, and thence he drove every morn- 
ing, passing the Horse Guards clock as 
it finished the last stroke of ten. 

A private telephone wire connected 
his study in Portland Place with the 
official residence, and with the exception 
of this Sir Philip had cut himself adrift 
from the house in Downing Street, to 
occupy which had been the ambition of 
the great men of his party. 

Now, however with the approach of 
the day on which their every effort 
would be taxed, the police insisted upon 
his taking up his quarters in Downing 
Street. Here, they said, the task of pro- 
tecting the minister would be simplified. 
No. 44, Downing Street they knew. The 
approaches could be better guarded, and 
moreover the drive—that dangerous 
drive!—between Portland Place and the 
Foreign Office would be obviated. 

It took a considerable amount of pres- 
sure and pleading to induce Sir Philip to 
take this step, and it was only when it 
was pointed out that the surveillance to 
which he was being subjected would not 
be so apparent to himself that he yielded. 

“You don’t like to find my men outside 
your door with your shaving-water,” 
said Superintendent Falmouth bluntly. 
“You objected to one of my men being in 
your bath-room when you went in the 
other morning. and you complained 
about a plain-clothes officer driving on 
your box—well, Sir Philip, in Downing 
Street I promise that you shan't even 
see them.” 


This clinched the argument. So the 


foreign secretary drove off to Downing 
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Street in something remarkably like a 
temper. It irritated him further to see 
the now familiar cyclists on either side 
of the carriage, to recognize at every 
few yards an obvious policeman in plain 
clothes admiring the view from the side- 
walk, and when he came to Downing 
Street and found it barred to all car- 
riages but his own, and an enormous 
crowd of morbid sightseers gathered to 
cheer his ingress, he felt as he had 
never felt before in his life—humiliated. 

He found his secretary waiting in his 
private office with the rough draft of 
the speech that was to introduce the sec- 
ond reading of the Extradition Bill. 

“We are pretty sure to meet with a 
great deal of opposition,’ informed the 
secretary, “but Mainland has sent out 
three-line whips, and expects to get a 
majority of 36—at the very least.” 

Ramon read over the notes and found 
them refreshing. They brought back the 
old feeling of security and importance. 
After all, he was a great minister of 
state. Of course the threats were too 
absurd—the police were to blame for 
making so much fuss; and of course the 
press—yes, that was it—a newspaper 
sensation. There was something buoy- 
ant, something almost genial in his air, 
when he turned with a half smile to his 
secretary. 

“Well, what about my unknown 
friends—what do the blackguards call 
themselves?—the Four Just Men?” Even 
as he spoke he was acting a part; he had 
not forgotten their title, it was with him 
day and night. 

The secretary hesitated; between his 
chief and himself the Four Just Men had 
been a tabooed subject. 

“They—oh, we've heard nothing more 
than you have read,” he said lamely; “we 
know now who Thery is, but we can’t 
Place his three companions.” 

The minister pursed his lips. 

“They give me till tomorrow night to 
recant,” he said. 

“You have heard from them again?” 

“The briefest of notes,” said Sir Phillip. 
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“And otherwise?” 
other. 

Sir Philip frowned. “Тһеу will keep 
their promise,” he said shortly. 


questioned the 


N THE top room in the workshop at 

Carnaby Street. Thery, subdued, sul- 
len, fearfui, sat facing the three. 

“I want you to understand,” said Man- 
fred, “that we bear you no ill will for 
what you have done. I think, and Senor 
Роіссаг% thinks, that Senor Gonsalez did 
right to spare your life and bring you 
back to us.” 

Thery dropped his eyes before the 
half-quizzical smile of the speaker. 

“Tomorrow night you will do as you 
agreed to do—if the necessity still exists. 
Then you will go——” he paused. 

“Where?” demanded Thery in sudden 
rage. ‘Where, in the name of heaven? 
I have told them my name, they will 
know who I am—they will find that by 
writing to the police. Where am I to go?” 

He sprang to his feet, glowering on the 
three men, his hands trembling with 
rage, his great frame shaking with the 
intensity of his anger. 

“You betrayed yourself,” said Manfred 
quietly; “that is your punishment. But 
we will find a place for you, a new Spain 
under other skies—and the girl at Jerez 
shall be there waiting for you.” 

Thery looked from one to the other 
suspiciously. Were they laughing at 
him? There was no smile on their faces; 
Gonzales alone looked at him with keen, 
inquisitive eyes, as though he saw some 
hidden meaning in the speech. 

“Will you swear that?” asked Thery 
hoarsely, “will you swear that by 
the——” 

“І promise that—if you wish it, I will 
swear it,” said Manfred. “Апа now,” he 
went on, his voice changing. “You know 
what is expected of you tomorrow night 
—what you have to do?” 

Thery nodded. 

“There must be no hitch—no bungling; 
you and I and Poiccart and Gonsalez will 
kill this unjust man in a way that the 
world will never guess—such an execu- 
tion as shall appal mankind—a swift 
death, a sure death, a death that will 
creep through cracks, that will pass by 
the guards unnoticed. Why, there never 
has been such a thing done—such——” 
he stopped dead, with flushed cheeks and 
kindling eyes, and met the gaze of his 
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two companions, Poiccart, impassive, 
sphinxlike, Leon, interested and analytic. 
Manfred’s face went a duller red. 

“Т am sorry,” he said almost humbly; 
“for the moment I had forgotten the 
cause, and the end, in the strangeness of 
the means.” He raised his hand depre- 
catingly. 

“It is understandable,” said Poiccart 
gravely, and Leon pressed Manfred’s 
arm. z 

The three stood in embarrassed silence 
for a moment, then Manfred laughed. 

“To work!” he said, and led the way to 
the improvised laboratory. 

Inside, Thery took off his coat. Here 
was his province, and from being the 
cowed dependent he took charge of the 
party, directing them, instructing, com- 
manding, until he had the men of whom, 
a few minutes before, he had stood in 
terror, running from studio to labora- 
tory, from floor to floor. There was 
much to be done, much testing, much 
calculating, many little sums іс be 
worked out on paper, for in the killing of 
Sjr Philip Ramon all the resources of 
modern science were to be pressed into 
the service of the four. 

“I am going to survey the land,” said 
Manfred suddenly and, disappearing in- 
to the studio, returned with-a pair of 
stepladders. These he straddled in the. 
dark passage, and mounting quickly 
pushed up a trapdoor that led to the flat 
roof of the building. He pulled himself 
up carefully, crawled along the leaden 
surface, and raising himself cautiously 
looked over the low parapet. 

He was in the center of a half-mile 
circle of uneven roofs. Beyond the cir- 
cumference of his horizon London 
loomed murkily through smoke and mist. 
Below was the busy street. He took a 
hasty survey of the roof with its chim- 
ney stacks, its unornamental telegraph 
pole, its leaden floor and rusty guttering; 
then, through a pair of field-glasses, he 
made a long careful survey southward. 
He crawled slowly back to the trap-door, 
raised it, and let himself down very gin- 
gerly till his feet touched the top of the 
ladder. Then he descended rapidly, 
closing the door after him. 

“Well?” asked Thery, with something 
of triumph in his voice. 

“I see you have labeled it,” said Man- 
fred. 

“It is better so—since we shall work 


-in the dark,” said Thery. 


“Did you see then——?” began Poic- 
cart. 

Manfred nodded. 

“Very distinctly—one could just see 
the Houses of Parliament dimly, and 
Downing Street is a jumble of roofs.” 

Thery had turned to the work that was 
engaging his attention. Whatever was 
his trade he was a deft workman. Some- 
how he felt that he must do his best for 
these men. He had been made forcibly 
aware of their superiority in the last 
days, he had now an ambition to assert 
his own skill, his own individuality, and 
to earn commendation from these men 
who had made him feel his littleness. 

Manfred and the others stood aside and 
watched him in silence. Leon, with a 


perplexed frown, kept his eyes fixed on 
the workman’s face, for Leon Gonsalez, 
scientist, physiognomist, was endeavor- 
ing to reconcile the criminal with the 
artisan. 


< don’t!” 


After a while Thery had finished. 

“All is now ready,” he said, with a grin 
of satisfaction; “let me find your minis- 
ter of state, give me а minute's speech 
with him, and the next minute he dies.” 
His face, repulsive in repose, was now 
demoniacal. He was like some great bull 
from his own country made more ter- 
rible with the snuffle of blood in his nos- 
trils. 

In strange contrast were the faces of 
his employers. Not a muscle of either 
face stirred. There was neither exulta- 
tion nor remorse in their expressions— 
only a curious something that creeps into 
the set face of the judge as he pro- 
nounces the dread sentence of the law. 
Thery saw that something, and it froze 
him to his very marrow. 

He threw out his hands as if to ward 
them off. 

- “Stop! stop!” he shouted; 
like that, 


“don’t look 
іп the name of God—don’t 
He covered his face with shak- 
ing hands. 

“Like what, Thery?” asked Leon. 

Thery shook his head. 

“I can not say—like the judge at Gra- 
nada when he says—when he says, ‘Let 
the thing be done’!” 

“If we look so,” said Manfred harshly, 
“it is beeause we are judges—and not 
alone judges but executioners of our 
judgment.” 

“I thought you would have been 
pleased,” whimpered Thery. 

“You have done well,” said Manfred, 
gravely. 

“Bueno, bueno!” echoed the others. 

“Pray God that we are successful,” 
added Manfred solemnly, and Thery 
stared at this strange man in blank 
amazement. 


UPERINTENDENT FALMOUTH re- 
ported to the commissioner that af- 
ternoon that all arrangements were now 
complete for the protection of the threat- 
ened minister. 

“Гуе filled up 44, Downing Street,” he 
said; “there’s a man in every room. I’ve 
got four of our best men on the roof, 
men in the basement, men in the kitch- 
ens.” 

“What about the servants?” asked the 
commissioner. 

“Sir Philip has brought up his own 
people from the country, and now there 
isn’t a person in the house from the pri- 
vate secretary to the doorkeeper whose 
name and history I do not know from A 
to Z.” 

The commissioner breathed an anxious 
sigh. 

“І shall be very glad when tomorrow 
is over,” he said. “What аге the final ar- 
rangements?” 

“There has been no change, sir, since 
we fixed things up the morning Sir 
Philip came over. He remains at 44 all 
day tomorrow until half-past eight, goes 
over to the house at nine to move the 
reading of the bill, returns at eleven.” 

“I have given orders for the traffic to 
be diverted along the embankment be- 


“tween a quarter to nine and a quarter 


after, and the same at eleven,” said the 
commissioner. “Four closed carriages 
will drive from Downing Street to the 
house; Sir Philip will drive down in a 
motorcar immediately afterwards.” 
There was a rap at the door—the con- 
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versation took place in the commission- 
er’s office—and a police officer entered. 
He bore a card in his hand, which he 
laid upon the table. 

“Senor Jose di Silva,” read the com- 
missioner, “the Spanish chief of police,” 
he explained to the superintendent. 
“Show him in, please.” 

Senor di Silva, a lithe littie man, with 
a pronounced nose and a beard, greeted 
the Englishmen with the exaggerated po- 
liteness that is peculiar to Spanish offi- 
cial circles, 

“I am sorry to bring you over,” said 
Mr. Commissioner, after he had shaken 
hands with the visitor and had intro- 
duced him to Falmouth; “we thought 
you might be able to help us in our 
search for Thery.” 

“Luckily I was in Paris,” said the 

Spaniard; “yes, I know Thery, and I am 
astounded to find him in such distin- 
guished company. Do I know the four?” 
—his shoulders went up to his ears— 
“who does? I know of them—there was 
a case at Malaga, you know? . . . 
Thery is not a good criminal. I was as- 
tonished to learn that he had joined the 
band.” 
. “By the way,” said the chief, picking 
up а copy of the police notice that lay 
on his desk, and running his eye over 
it, “your people omitted to say—although 
it really isn’t of very great importance— 
what is Thery’s trade?” 

The Spanish policeman knitted his 
brow. 

“Thery's trade! Let me remember;” 
he thought for a moment. “Thery’s 
trade? I don’t think I know; yet I have 
an idea that it is something to do with 
rubber. His first crime was stealing 
rubber; but if you want to know for cer- 
tain——” 

The commissioner laughed. 

“It really isn’t at all important,” he 
said lightly. 

But it was, as they were to learn to 
their sorrow within 24 hours. 

CONTINUED NEXT WEEK 
Copyright Ьу Edgar Wallace 


Sir Philip has been given just one more 
day to live. Не is also to be given a final 
warning before the death hour. Does he get 
this warning? Are the Four really in 
earnest? Don't miss the next instalment 
of this serial. 
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All About Quilts 


and Fancy Work 
Found in a Free Book 


Here is а free book for our 
ы lady readers. Tells all about 
Quilts and fancy work articles. 
Lists and describes over 150 
different designs almost 
everything you сап think of, 
such as Quilt Blocks and pat- 
terns, fancy dolls, children’s 
stuffed dolls, door stops, pil- 
lows, towels, fancy aprons, 
monograms, tablecloths and 
napkins, frock trims for chil- 
dren’s dresses, rugs, curtains, 
dainty bridge prizes and 
favors, silhouette pictures, 
thread pictures, lunch sets, 
bed spreads, and articles for 
gifts or for the bazaar and 
many others—a veritable 
SS} treasure house of ideas 
suggestions for the woman 
who does fancy work or likes to make things. This valu- 
able book sent free to you if you send us 25c for a year’s 
subscription to our monthly magazine for the home, which 
contains each ponte aa pone эле tanar жук 
ideas as well as stories and items о) erest to a 
bers of the family. Write today. Book will be mailed at 
once and you will receive our paper for one year. 
Everyday Life, 337 W. Madison St., 59-B, Chicago, 111. 


Kidney 
Bladder 


OBEY NATURE'S WARNING—if you have Urinal, 
Prostate and Ovarian troubles, catarrh of the bladder, 
backache, frequent and painful Urination, amazing re- 
lief may be had from our recognized Specialist’s pre- 
scription which has given gratifying results for 20 years. 
An effective, inexpensive home treatment. Write at once 
for free literature to HOME DRUG CO., 18-С North 
Fourth St.. Minneapolis, Minn. 


FITS--A WAY FOUND 
TO PREVENT ATTACKS 


For surprisingly quick relief from Epi- 
leptic attacks use the Lepso treatment. 
Has helped thousands the past 25 years. 
A trial treatment will be sent Free to 
anyone writing to R. Lepso, Apt. 16, E. 
Wright, Milwaukee, Wis. 


peu R NABIT 


of Noxalco, a fin foo or е 
Seer be given secret 
or craves ого 


you may try und 


day refund guarantee. Ne 
at our risk. ARLEE 4%. Tepe 121, BALTIMORE, мо 


АЕН ВІ ТВ 


Neuritis and Rheumatic Treatment Free. 


After being bed-ridden for three years as a 
result of Arthritis, I secured a prescription 
that so far relieved me of this affliction in 
three months as to allow me to enjoy the ас- 
tivities of life again. 
furnished to hundreds of persons in and near 
Pasadena,who have obtained similar results, ` 
Some of these people had not walked for years. 
If your case results from excessive Uric Acid, 
such as Arthritis,Neuritis,Sciatica, Rheumatism 


and Gout, I want you to try it free. 


The formula was then 


Send name 


and address today to Renton Company, Desk 796, 
Station 0, Pasadena, Calif, 


ЧОО „ҮЕАВ 
for LIFEZ 


Give This 
House a 


Name 


ANY SIMPLE NAME MAY WIN 


This is a new style, true American type home that is meeting 
with great popularity. We are desirous of obtaining a suitable 
name for it for use in connection with a building program. We 
will pay you $100.00 A YEAR FOR LIFE if you suggest the 
most suitable name. There are no strings tied to this offer. 
. Sending us a name for this house does not obligate you іп any 
way. Nothing to buy or sell. We merely want a suitable name 
and are willing to pay $100.00 A YEAR FOR LIFE for the best 
name sent us. Think of it, $100.00 this year and each and every 
year for the balance of your natural life. A steady, guaranteed 


cash income. Surely, you can think of an appropriate name for 
such a beautiful house. Do not use more than two words. Any 
word or words may be used or any combination of words such 
as “Parklawn’’, ‘‘Cozynook’’, “Неагіһоте” or names like 
“Sunshin Inn”, “Rest Haven”, etc. No matter how simple 
your suggestion is send it in at once. Any name may win. 
Possibly the most suitable name has already flashed into your 
mind. If it has—send it in at once and $100.00 cash this year 
and each and every year for the rest of your life is yours FREE. 


NOTHING ELSE REQUIRED—RUSH NAME TODAY 


Positively nothing else is required of you to win $100.00 cash 
now and $100.00 cash each and every year for life—just suggest 
the most suitable name—that’s all. This offer is open to every 
one excepting members of this firm, its employees and relatives. 
Each participant may send only one name. Sending two or more 
names will cause all names submitted by that person to be thrown 


CALIFORNIA LADY GETS $100 


out. Contest closes Aprii 30th, 1932. Should two or more per- 
sons submit equally suitable names for this house the full 
amount of the prize offered will be paid to each one so tying. 
And the $100.00 cash for promptness also will be paid to each 
winner providing suggestion is mailed within three (3) days 
after this announcement is read. 


$100 EXTRA FOR 
PROMPTNESS 


С. С. LEE, 


A YEAR FOR LIFE 


We just recently paid Mrs. Allia Francis, Route 6, 
Box 439, Bakersfield, California, $100.00 and put her 
on our books to receive $100.00 EACH AND EVERY 
YEAR FOR THE REST OF HER LIFE for send- 
ing us the most suitable name for a house. You may 
be the next. You risk nothing. It costs you nothing. 
Just think how nice it would be:to receive $100.00 
each year for the rest of your life. Maybe you have 
the most suitable name right on the tip of your 
tongue this minute. Don’t delay sending it in. 


MGR. 


BOX 2142, 


We want a Е name for this house real quickly and will 
pay the winner an extra $100.00 just for PROMPTNESS 
providing suggestion is sent within three (3) days after this 
announcement is read. К your suggestion TODAY— 
QUICK. The very name тоз have іп mind ma 

permanent cash income of $100.00 A YEAR FOR LIFE and 
$100.00 extra besides for PROMPTNESS Е sending it іп. 


ANY NAME MAY WIN 


Rush your suggestion TODAY regardless of what itis. Any 
easy, юре name may win. $100.00 each and every year for 
life and 5 00.00 cash for PROMPTNESS may be yours if you 
hurry. A postal card will do. Just say, “I suggest. 
as a name wet your beautiful house.” 2. 


BATAVIA, ILLINOIS 


bring you a 


